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How to make 
money work 


for you 


By ROGER W. 


BABSON 


To most people, saving for the 
future is a squirrel-and-nut econ- 
omy—or a sacrifice of the sunshine 
of life in fearful preparation for a 
rainy day. Now, one of the world’s 
best-known economists demonstrates 
the positive approach to saving and 
how to make it a productive source 
of income. Step-by-step he shows 
you how to plug up the leaks 
through which your money is 
wasted and to make your money 
work for you, instead of you work- 
ing for it. Here’ s a practical blue- 
print for fuller, £ tter living. 


TWENTY WAYS 
TO SAVE MONEY 


Mr. Babson discusses: how to set 
up your personal finances on a cor- 
porate basis; how to _ budget; 
stocks and bonds, advantages and 
disadvantages of various types; 
insurance, what kind to buy and 
when to buy it; what to seek and 
what to avoid in buying real 
estate; how to get the most for 
your dollar through intelligent pur- 
chasing; taxes, annuities, house- 
hold and family expenses, etc. 


Ordering this book is _ simple. 
Merely pin a dollar bill to the 
coupon below and mail it today. 
A copy will be sent you postpaid. 


r 
F. A. STOKES CO. 
| 443 Fourth Avenue, New York : 
Gentlemen: Attached is a $1.00 bill. 
s Please send me at once, postpaid, Roger } 
Babson’s TWENTY WAYS T 
+ SAVE MONEY. 
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SuccessFuL advertisers to- 
day recognize the importance of 
directing their sales messages to 
men with money. Vast sums 
are spent by many of them to 
determine in advance of their 
advertising those who can afford 
to buy their products. Broad, 
far-reaching surveys and inten- 
sive research are frequently em- 
ployed to obtain the desired 
information. 


@ With these thoughts in mind, 
consider the ready-made “money 
market” that is available to you 
through the advertising pages 
of The FINANCIAL WORLD. 


@ A breakdown of the circula- 
tion of this 37-year-old national 
investment and business weekly 
reveals some interesting statis- 
tics on this subject. It shows, 
for example, that by far the 
great majority of The FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD’s readers are 
executives and officials, manu- 
facturers, merchants, brokers, 
bankers and others with incomes 
in the higher brackets. 


@ The point of contact estab- 
lished between your message 
and the money market through 
this medium will be direct and 
dynamic, with a minimum of 
waste motion and maximum 
sales power and persuasion. 
Your message will be acted 
upon — not only looked at — by 
the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 


FINANCIAL 
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An “ABC” Publication 


Eastern 

Air Lines’ 
President 
“Eddie” 
Rickenbacker 


Son of a build- 
ing contractor 
—born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Atpended 

public schools and completed his edu- 
cation with a course in mechanical 
engineering with the International 
Correspondence School. . . . Became 
interested in automobile racing in 
1910 and won many national and 
international speed races during the 
following seven years. . . . Enlisted 
in the U. S. Army in 1917 and was 
assigned as one of General Pershing’s 
staff drivers—soon switched to the 
Aero Squadron and at the close of 
the World War returned to the 
United States as “America’s Ace of 
Aces,” being officially credited with 
25 enemy planes. . . . Returned to 
business as vice president of Ricken- 
backer Motor Car Company, but 
gave this up to join General Motors. 
. . Joined Aviation Corporation’s 
American Airways in 1932 as vice 
president. . . . In 1933 was appointed 
vice president of North American 
Aviation and in 1935 became general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines—in 
1938 the latter became a separate 
entity and he was elected president. 
Hobby: flying. Favorite sport: golf. 


Warner & 
Swasey’s 
President 
Charles J. | 
Stilwell 


A Baptist 
minister’s son 
—bornin 
Freehold, New 
Jersey. ... 
Educated at his home town public 
schools and a graduate of Denison 
University (B.Sc. and a letter in 
football). . . . Earliest job: working 


in a dry goods store. . . . Started busi- 
ness career as an apprentice with The 
Warner & Swasey Company in 1910, 
advancing to the position of sales 
manager in 1922, serving both ig 
Europe and the United States. . ., 
Elected vice president in 1929 ané 
elevated to the presidency in 1939m 
Since 1929 when sales were $6.7 mila 
lion, he has seen annual volume drop 
to a low of $375,749 in 1932 and then 
mount steadily to $9.2 million in 
1939—a 50 per cent increase in ca- 
pacity since last September assures 
that 1940 will be the biggest year in 
the company’s history. Only hobby: 
his job. Primary interest: to aid 
national defense. 


Fairchild 
Engine & 
Airplane’s 
President 
J.C. Ward, 
Jr. 


Born in Brook- 
lyn, New York 
—son of an in- 
surance brok- 
er... . Attend- Cont’! by R.M.G. 
ed the New York City public schools 
and finished his training at Cornell 
University (M.E.).... Began as an 
apprenticed machinist in railway loco- 
motive shops. . . . Served ten years 
with the machine tool industry, start- 
ing as foreman and ending as works 
manager of Pratt & Whitney... . 
First executive position came in 1925 
when he was elected vice president and 
general manager of Hartford Machine 
Screw Company ; three years later he 
was appointed to take charge of man- 
ufacturing operations for General 
Cable Corporation. . . . In 1935 he 
returned to Pratt & Whitney as vice 
president and general manager of 
that company’s aircraft engine aif- 
filiate. . . . Elected president of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corporation 
in July of this year to succeed Sher- 
man M. Fairchild, the founder of the 
company. Mr. Ward calls his 
favorite hobby “science,” but is also 
interested in education, travel and 
outdoor life. Pet sports: golf, tennis 
and handball, and active in each one. 
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NEW TAXES DOMINATE 
NINE MONTHS’ REPORTS 


Despite uncertainties as to quantitative effect of new taxes 
in individual situations, numerous evidences of great varia- 
tions in impact of tax factors can be found upon analysis 


of current earnings reports. 


he aggregate profits of approxi- 

mately 200 companies reporting 
for the third quarter of 1940 show a 
decline of more than 10 per cent from 
the results of the second quarter, de- 
spite the fact that operating earnings 
in many industries spurted. In some 
cases special factors, such as higher 
labor and raw material costs and loss 
of foreign revenues played a part, but 
the outstanding influence was large 
additional deductions to be applied to 
tax reserves. 


TAX EFFECTS 


In reading reports for the third 
quarter and the first nine months of 
1940, investors should bear in mind 
the features of the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940 which will determine the 
incidence of new taxes upon indus- 
trial groups and individual companies, 
as discussed in a recent article (FW, 
October 23, page 3). Furthermore, 
it should be recognized that variations 
in current accounting policies and in 
the manner of presenting the figures 
are producing a wide variety of re- 
sults, even among companies of a 
generally similar character, and that 
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the reported earnings should there- 
fore be subjected to careful scrutiny. 

By way of illustration, the reports 
of Chrysler Corporation and General 
Motors may be examined briefly to 
bring out the need for interpretation 
in the light of tax influences. Chrys- 
ler’s third quarter report showed 
earnings available for the common 
stock amounting to only 5 cents a 
share, against $1.39 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Thus, al- 
though the first half’s earnings were 
the highest for that period in the his- 
tory of the company, nine months re- 
ported profits per share were only 
$7.06, compared with $7.22 in the 
first three quarters of last year. 

On the other hand, General Mo- 
tors reported earnings equivalent to 
31 cents per share for the third quar- 
ter, against only 15 cents a share in 
the like period of 1939. Reported 
earnings of General Motors for the 
first half showed a gain over last year 
only a little more than half of that 
of Chrysler (percentagewise), but for 
the nine months, net per share of 
common stock amounted to $2.83 in 
comparison with $2.39 last year. 


Finfoto 


Both companies made adjust- 
ments in the June quarter re- 
ports to reflect increased tax 
liabilities for the first half under 
the First Revenue Act of 1940, 
which raised the “normal” in- 
come tax rate to 20.9 per cent. 
Allowance had to be made for 
this adjustment in order to ob- 
tain a true picture of second 
quarter operations. But the 
difficulties in interpreting the 
second quarter reports of the 
two companies are minor in 
comparison with those which are pre- 
sented by the third quarter state- 
ments which were recently issued. 


RESERVES INCREASE 


In the third quarter, both -com- 
panies increased their tax reserves to 
cover the effects of the further in- 
crease in the corporation income tax 
rate to 24 per cent under the Second 
Revenue Act. But in respect to ac- 
counting for the incidence of excess 
profits taxes, policies of these two 
companies differed sharply. Chrysler 
increased its tax reserves to cover 
not only the increase in “normal” 
taxes from 20.9 to 24 per cent for the 
nine months, but also estimated ex- 
cess profits taxes for that period. 
General Motors made no such provi- 
sion, making the explanation that net 
earnings for the nine months were 
somewhat less than the total earnings 
which could be realized for the year 
as a whole before excess profits taxes 
would apply. 

This factor accounts largely for the 
very small earnings reported by 
Chrysler for the third quarter, despite 
a good gain in business volume, and 
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to a considerable extent for the favor- 
able showing made by General Mo- 
tors. 

However, in the case of the lat- 
ter company, the entire impact of 
excess profits taxes will be felt in the 
fourth quarter, while deductions for 
such taxes in the last three months 
will be proportionately much smaller 
for Chrysler, since it has already an- 
ticipated a major part of this special 
burden. Thus, the relative position 
of the two companies in comparison 
with 1939 results is likely to be re- 
versed (at least, the discrepancies will 


COMING ARTICLES 


Why London Markets Have 
Been Rising 


—_@—_ 


How Should Widows and 
Retired Individuals Invest Now? 


be substantially narrowed) when the 
report for the full twelve months of 
1940 are made available to the com- 


panies’ many common. stockholders, 

Thus far, the record of reports by 
important corporations for the nine 
months ended September 30 indicates 
that the most popular accounting pol- 
icy is to present figures adjusted to 
reflect the increase in the income tax 
rate to 24 per cent, but to omit pro- 
vision for estimated excess profits 
taxes. 

But some of the companies have 
failed to make any adjustments for 
increased taxes under the new Reve- 
nue Act; others lump all taxes in one 

(Please turn to page 23) 


INVENTORIES SHOW SHARP INCREASE 


he striking feature of the business 

picture in September was not the 
further increase in production, which 
barely failed to equal the high level 
of December, 1939, but the failure of 
consumption to show the normal sea- 
sonal rise. This may have been due 
partially to delays in deliveries aris- 
ing from necessary changes in sched- 
ules as the arms program gets into 
high gear. In any event no undue 
significance should be attached to it 
at the moment, despite the resulting 
rather sharp increase in inventories. 
Rising prices accentuated the gain in 
inventories. The higher level of pro- 
duction was well distributed with 
gains in all industries affected by re- 
armament. 

Maintenance of high business levels 
in heavy industry now seems rela- 
tively well assured for many months. 
Defense spending for 1941 will prob- 
ably exceed the year just closing by 
five billion dollars Expenditures for 


What the Figures Show 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 


Inventories ... p336.9 306.9 261.3 
Production ... p236.7 220.7 193-4 
Consumption.. p2078 218.6 193.0 


p—Preliminary. 


NOTE: These figures are not an expression of 
percentage of some arbitrary base, nor are they 
related to any particular year or period as rep- 
resenting 100, or normal. They are reflections of 
the actual changes which occur from month to 
month in dollar volumes, which are arrived at 
by physical volume and price calculations. 


plant facilities in 1940 may approxi- 
mate the 1929 level of four billions, 
despite the rather slow pace of the 
earlier part of the year, and many of 
these have yet to be translated into 
active production schedules. 

In spite of the favorable industrial 
background, the rise in production is 
unlikely to go much further for the 
time being, due to a factor previously 
mentioned once or twice in these re- 
views, but only now coming in for 
general attention. Many industries 
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are operating close to practical ca- 
pacity and cannot step up output ma- 
terially without additional facilities. 
In some instances capacity has al- 
ready expanded sharply, as in the 
case of the machine tool industry, 
which has increased its potential out- 
put 41 per cent in the past year. This 
industry and others must expand fur- 
ther if the demands of the arms pro- 
gram are to be met. 

The bottleneck of capacity is likely 
to be an important factor in the rise 
in costs which already seems to be 
under way. A number of important 
companies have already indicated a 
belief that the increased business vol- 
ume of the last quarter will not be 
fully compensated for by greater prof- 
its because of the necessity of sacri- 
ficing some efficiency for the purpose 
of speeding up rearmament. 


The question of how much. the 
arms program is to affect normal 
business also has yet to be resolved. 
Although the matter of priorities has 
not reached the point where arma- 
ment demands will cut into normal 
production schedules, except in a few 
industries such as aircraft and ma- 
chine tools, there is some feeling that 
mandatory rulings are only a matter 
of time. On the other hand, the auto- 
mobile companies, while willing to 
forego further tooling for new mod- 
els, apparently anticipate no difficul- 
ties in taking care of prospective con- 
sumer demand. With employment 
increasing, therefore, prospects in 
consumer and capital goods lines con- 
tinue to be favorable. Profit margins 
will narrow further, but such moder- 
ate declines in production as occur 
from time to time should not last 
long. 
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his tabulation shows the total 

of contracts over $100,000 
awarded since July 1, last, to com- 
panies whose securities are listed on 
the two New York exchanges and 
their relation to the latest annual 
sales total of these companies. This 
list of course represents only a part 
of the total of contracts cleared, as a 
substantial number of private firms 


156 COMPANIES WITH 


WHICH COMPANIES HAVE 
BIGGEST ARMS ORDERS? 


also participate in that business. Chief 
beneficiaries are the direct purveyors 
of military equipment with the air- 
plane manufacturers and shipbuilders 
taking front place. | 

From the standpoint of earnings 
potentialities, the importance of these 
orders to the respective companies is 
indicated by their relation to recent 
sales totals (shown in the second col- 


umn of figures). Thus, receipt of de- 
fense orders totalling $1 million is of 
little significance earningswise to a 
company whose usual sales volume is 
$75 million or $100 million. But $1 
million of such orders is of very great 
importance to one which had_ sales 
last year of only $2 million or $3 mil- 
lion. It is in this light that these fig- 
ures should be examined. 


REARMAMENT ORDERS 


Defense Contracts Annual Defense Contracts Annual 
Received Since Sales Received Since . Sales 
COMPANY: July 1, 1940 (1939) COMPANY: July 1, 1940 (1939) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.......... 187,643 37,332,141 Electric Auto-Lite ............... 1,895,967 56,346,033 
Aluminum Co. of America....... Electric Storage Battery........ 552,224 28,408,743 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 1,215,870 24,001,796 Fairbanks Morse ................ 4,545,949 24,489,630 
America Car & Foundry......... 29,538,935 35,795,090 Fairchild Engine & Airplane..... 1,235,025 1,343,019 
American Locomotive ...........- 37,762,296 22,358,740 Firestone Tire & Rubber........ 214,868 160,119,022 
American Seating 198,000 8,452,414 Pater *24 204,000 20,530,908 
American TODACCO ...6..60c0000 140,668 262,416,368 General Electric ................ 32,562,509 304,680,270 
American 18,621,978 64,935,976 135,644,199 1,376,828,337 
Anaconda Wire & Cable......... 2,261,363 31,562,305 General Railway Signal.......... 4,375,000 3,848,663 
Atlantic Refining ................ 411,396 §126,902,685 General Time Instrument........ 328,458 11,716.485 
Baldwin Locomotive «.......0<00e8 36,469,500 31,463,045 Goodyear Tire & Rubber........ 3,649,697 200,101,704 
ee 44,220,916 41,726,548 Humble Oil & Refining.......... 12,915,452 $199,500,589 
1,242,000 13,065,144 International Harvester ......... 3,489,663 267 026,728 
65,477,996 11,846,894 | International Shoe .............. 1,861,745 89,325,447 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.... ... 406,500 13,829,997 International Silver ............. 432,385 17,021,399 
Breeze Corporation ............. 1,261,296 2,921,574 646,065 +7896,661 
a re 1,792,468 19,998,348 Jones & Laughlin Steel.......... 190,605 113,643,416 
21,647,273 11,519,209 Lockheed Aircraft .............. 15,760,685 35,308,150 
442,585 3,566,747 Martin Co. (Glenn L.)........... 115,388,636 24,169,469 
188,708 5,251,801 Merritt-Chapman & Scott....... 741,214,964 
66,529,683 549,805,327 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 962,164 14,004,947 
743,457 12,464,589 Monarch Machine Tool.......... 323,063 2,892,767 
Cleveland Tractor 260,849 6.119.509 Munsingwear, Inc. .............. 223,986 5,213,467 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........... 4,536,000 #§31,864,811 248,437 6,921,156 
Colt’s Patent Fire Artms........ 8,024,068 ee National Cash Register.......... 766,229 40,444,685 
Consolidated Aircraft ........... 100,695,454 3,603,240 National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
Consolidated Steel ..............: 4,600,000 5,019,734 1,793,820 14,213,578 
Continental Motors ............. 27,122,407 7,256,648 Sepply 1,669,085 53,397,275 
xia 6,978,141 47 967 538 Newport News Shipbuilding & 
19,221,731 10,340,677 New York Shipbuilding......... 80,733,900 €25,717,850 
Doehler Die Casting............. 352,951 10,051,969 Niles-Bement Pond ............. ‘i Soe 
Douglas Aircraft ...........ss06: 208,614,299 27,866,658 Noblitt-Sparks Industries ....... 352,073 6,834,677 
396,232 10,063,695 North American Aviation ....... 122,233,852 27,608,651 
duPont de Nemours ............. 59,810,267 298,833,238 Oliver Farm Equipment ......... 764,000 19,111,672 
Eastern Rolling Mill............. 1,883,000 3,082,080 re 1,318,696 46,411,224 


‘Shared with one other company. 


3), 1940. +#Domestic sales only. 
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*Shared with several other companies. 


tNot available. 


§Operating revenue. Billings. 


(Tabulation concluded on the following page) 


tTwelve months ended June 
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Defense Contracts Annual Defense Contracts Annual 

Received Since Sales Received Since Sales 

COMPANY: July 1, 1940 (1939) COMPANY: July 1, 1940 (1939) 
Packard Motor $62,487,599 $63,425,063 Standard Oil of Kentucky........ $74,893,435 
Pepperell Manufacturing ........ 171,056 29,343,709 894,755 §933,766,173 
891,787 75,516,671 Standard Oil of Ohio............. 229,275 §82,156,959 
224,998 4,923.275 Stewart-Warner ................. 3,213,065 25,825,829 
12,162,755 §90,356,921 546,256 §365,312,019 
Radio Corporation .............. 9,028,594 56,568,590 Thompson Products ............. 119,300 15,570,893 
Raymond Concrete Pile......... 746,815,000 f........ Tide Water Associated Oil....... 147,750 131,960,505 
Reliance Manufacturing ........ 175,354 14,647,958 Timken-Detroit Axle ........... 1,644,115 23,480,384 
422,700 3,331,822 Transue & Williams............. 221,373 2,192,534 
Republic Aviation Corporation.. 56,614,560 923,559 Unexcelled Manufacturing ...... 
169,712 230,340,805 Union Carbide & Carbon......... 200,740 170,346,684 
Revere Copper & Brass........... 1,607,892 41,919,302 Union Oil of California........... 225,000 75,101,072 
Rheem Manufacturing .......... 326,541 9,106,995 rrr rrr 30,784,832 52,082,290 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods ............ 169,647 21,020,050 United Shoe Machinery.......... 1,316,200 Biredsneus 
Ryan Aeronautical .............. 2,074,234 845,856 ae 805,591 195,310,846 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting.. 129,396 131,996,278 904,151,897 
Scovill Manufacturing .......... 8,009,605 34,251,327 Warner & Swasey .............. oo) err 
Eee 425,319 248,402,482 Warren Brothers (Paving) ...... 351,500 4,471,694 
Sherwin-Williams ............... Westinghouse Air Brake.......... 416,355 18,114,332 
Simmons Company .............. 605,038 39,238,135 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.... 11,435,495 175,071,364 
Singer Manufacturing Company . Weston Electrical Instrument.... 244,839 4,349,425 
Socony-Vacuum ................- 539,123 §495,659,065 Willys-Overland Motor ......... 8,820,040 112,996,047 
Sperry Corporation ............. 38,049,769 Diaakeaas Worthington Pump & Machinery 139,073 20,174,239 
1,725,165 Yellow Truck & Coach.......... 13,518,092 58,862,137 
Standard Oil of Indiana.......... 165,073 §344,458.441 Youngstown Sheet & Tube....... 139,106 117,027,997 


1940. {Nine months ended June 30, 1940. 


+Shared with several other companies. {Not available. §$Operating revenue. ¢Twelve months ended June 30, 1940. §$$Twelve months ended July 31, 


TWO STOCKS WITH PRESENT-DAY APPEAL 


hipments of sulphur last year were 
not quite ten per cent below 
those for 1937, but earnings of the 
two leading producers of the mineral 
dropped below 1937 levels by a con- 
siderably wider margin than this. The 
decline in profits was due primarily 
to a reduction in the price of crude 
sulphur late in 1938 from $18 a long 
ton to $16, the first price change since 
1926. This move naturally reduced 
operating margins but, as anticipated, 
it seems to have had the effect of im- 
proving the position of native sulphur 
in competing with sulphur recovered 
in the form of a by-product, either as 
sulphur or as sulphuric acid, from 
metal smelting and oil refining op- 
erations. 

Earnings of both Freeport Sulphur 
and Texas Gulf Sulphur have showed 
steady improvement thus far during 
1940. The latter’s quarterly earnings 
per share amounted successively to 53 
cents, 64 cents and 72 cents, while 
Freeport’s profits from its own oper- 
ations mounted from 61 cents a share 
in the first quarter to 68 cents and 69 
cents in the second and third quarters. 
This company was significantly aided 
by its stake in Cuban-American Man- 
ganese; Freeport’s proportion of its 
subsidiary’s earnings in the first nine 
months amounted to 93 cents a share. 

In the twelve months ended Sep- 


tember 30, Freeport earned $4.37 a 
share, Texas Gulf $2.63 a share. 
These profits are after deduction of 
increased normal Federal income 
taxes for the latest nine months. No 
provision was made for excess profits 
taxes in the Texas Gulf report, but 
the Freeport statement indicates that 
earnings for the first nine months 
of 1940 are computed after allowance 
for “appropriate reserves for federal 
taxes of all kinds.” The increase in 
the normal income tax rate is not an 
important factor for either company, 
amounting to only a few cents a share 
in each case. 

Excess profits taxes, however, are 
another story. Texas Gulf has an ex- 
cess profits tax base of about $2.25 a 
share; application of this tax to re- 
sults for the latest twelve months 
would thus reduce earnings by ap- 
proximately 18 cents a share to $2.45. 
This does not afford a very large mar- 
gin of coverage for indicated 1940 
dividends of $2.25 a share, but even 
assuming that the company is forced 
to hold its disbursements down to the 
regular $2 rate and forego payment 
of extras, the yield on the stock at 
the present price of 34 would be al- 
most six per cent. 

Freeport is harder hit by excess 
profits taxes. This company has a 
tax base of $2.45 a share. No infor- 


mation is available regarding the 
amount deducted from recent earn- 
ings for excess profits levies, but if no 
allowance whatever had been made 
the company’s liability would be about 
90 cents a share, reducing latest 
twelve months’ results to $3.47. Thus, 
even adopting the most pessimistic 
interpretation, the 1940 dividend of 
$2 is amply protected and the stock 
at 34 is selling at a price-earnings 
ratio that is obviously less than ten- 
to-one. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur is somewhat 
more generously priced in relation to 
earnings, but this is a relationship 
which has prevailed for a number of 
years and thus the stock need not be 
regarded as statistically overvalued 
in relation to that of Freeport. Both 
stocks occupy attractive positions for 
both income and longer term enhance- 
ment, with Freeport the more inter- 
esting in the latter respect. Earnings 
from sulphur production should con- 
tinue to show moderate increases as 
a result of larger demand both in this 
country and abroad. Cuban-American 
Manganese is expected to become an 
even more important contributor to 
Freeport Sulphur’s profits in view of 
the recent expansion of the company’s 
productive capacity and the prospect 
of a sustained high level of steel pro- 
duction. 
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ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT REVIVED 


Effects of this fourth big New Deal power 
development are already seen in prices of securi- 
ties of companies operating in adjacent territories. 


lans to make the Great Lakes ac- 

cessible to ocean going vessels 
via the St. Lawrence River have long 
stirred the imagination of engineers 
and, more particularly, statesmen. 
Congress started its first study of the 
project back in 1902, but despite spe- 
cial efforts of four of our presidents 
it has been impossible so far to make 
the divergent interests agree. This 
is chiefly due to the double nature of 
the project as a waterway and as a 
source of electric power and the in- 
ternational character of the St. 
Lawrence River. 


POLITICAL FOOTBALL 


In the primary stages of the proj- 
ect the waterway feature was empha- 
sized with power only a secondary 
aspect. Later on, especially follow- 
ing Franklin D. Roosevelt’s election 
to the governorship of the State of 
New York, the power phase became 
the chief motive, though it has sel- 
dom been admitted for political 
reasons. 

Now under the cloak of national 
defense the project has been resur- 
rected —and_ without consultation 
with Congress active steps have been 
taken by the Administration to get 
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the President 


the work going. Out of a $200 mil- 
lion fund for defense purposes given 
with discretionary 
powers, he has allotted $1 million for 
a survey of the project under super- 
vision of the Army Engineers Corps. 
Of course, Congress has been “in- 
formed” about these steps. 

In 1934 the present Administration 
had already negotiated a treaty with 
Canada regarding the St. Lawrence 
seaway, but the Senate refused rati- 
fication. This time the apparent 
limitation to electric power develop- 
ments obviates constitutional ques- 


tions and the necessity of a treaty. 
The present proposition calls for the 
erection of a dam at the site of the 
International Rapids which will touch 
the New York State shores at Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 


CANADIAN SHORTAGE? 


The reason for resurrecting the 
project at this time is an alleged 
power shortage in Canada and also 
in the adjacent territories of the 
United States. The plan is being 
sold in this country on the basis of 
Canada’s power needs to carry out its 


COMPANY AND ISSUE: 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp.: 


Central New York Power Corp.: 
5% cum. pref. ($100 par). 

New York Power & Light Corp.: 
7% cum. pref. ($100 par) 
$6 cum. pref. (no par) 

Rochester Gas & Electric wt 


$5 cum. Ist pref. ($100 par)...... 
$5 cum. 2nd pref. ($100 par)...... 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Co.: 
$5 cum. Ist pref. (mo par)....... 


$1.60 cum. 2nd pref. ($25 par)....... 206 249 2.70 


64686 


6% cum. pref. “C” ($100 par).... 
6% cum. pref. “D” ($100 par).... 
5% cum. pref. “E” ($100 par).... 


PREFERREDS AFFECTED BY ST. LAWRENCE 


-—Earned per Share—— 
12 Months 


Ended 
June 30, Call Recent 
1938 1939 1940 Price Price Yield 
$19.33 $19.19 1071%% 80 6.25% 
.-. 50.04 51.25 50.75 107% 69 7.16 
... 17.32 19.91 21.20 105 100 5.00 


26% 21 7.61 


1272 1151 945 105 95 5.26 

115 115 6.09 

coo HM 10.89 11.46 105 105 571 
105 104 5.76 
--f 909 10.51 11.96 4105 105 5.71 
105 100 4.76 
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defense program, and in Canada as 
being necessary to keep the goodwill 
and friendship of the United States 
and its help for the British in the 
present war. 

It is recognized in Canada that the 
St. Lawrence project is one of the 
New Deal’s pet ideas, and that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has set his heart on 
this project, if only to have another 
“yardstick” that can be used against 
the public utilities. 

What about the alleged power 
shortage? The Ontario Hydro Com- 
mission now has an installed electric 
generating capacity of 1,525,000 KW. 
and has available an additional 622,- 
000 KW. under long term contract 
with the Province of Quebec. Last 
July’s peak demand for Ontario was 
1,188,500 KW., or almost 88 per 
cent of available capacity. 

This percentage, however, is bound 
to grow inasmuch as the province’s 
peak is usually attained in December. 
To alleviate this situation the United 
States has recently permitted On- 
tario Hydro to use an additional 
5,000 cubic feet of water flow per 
second at Niagara Falls against 
which Canada will divert an equal 
amount of water into the Great Lakes 
from rivers that now flow into the 
Hudson Bay. 

But it will take about two years 
before these diversions are completed 
whereas the water at Niagara is im- 
mediately available. This concession 
has practically eliminated the former- 
ly strong opposition of the Province 
of Ontario to the seaway project, and 
the Hydro Commission’s installed 
capacity has gained 33,800 KW. Fur- 
thermore, the Province of Ontario’s 
contracts with Quebec have recently 
been expanded to meet all anticipated 
requirements until the end of 1942. 


SHORTAGE OF POWER? 


South of the border in the highly 
industrialized territory of Up-State 
New York, and in the Buffalo- 
Niagara region, there is no shortage 
of power. The combined installed 
capacity of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation and the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation, the two 
leading concerns serving that ter- 
ritory, amounted to 1,740,000 KW. 
at the end of 1939. Last December’s 
peak was 1,300,000 K.W., leaving an 
unused reserve of 25.3 per cent of 
capacity. This does not include the 
new steam plant at Oswego, N. Y., 
which adds 80,000 K.W., or the pos- 
(Please turn to page 23) 


UTILITY ISSUES OFFER} 
BEST BUYS YEARS 


Whichever way the election goes, this group appears 
fundamentally to offer considerable attraction for hold- 


ing during the longer term future. 


By W. BRIAN WATSON 


le: term investors in utility equi- 
ties have taken a terrific beat- 
ing during the past 11 years. Hold- 
ers of industrial common stocks have 
enjoyed a fair measure of recovery 
in recent years but investors in public 
utility stocks have had a trying time, 
particularly owners of holding com- 
pany issues. For this group has been 
the politician’s scapegoat and soap- 
box. Utility stocks made much the 
strongest comeback in the dynamic 
pre-election rise in the summer of 
1932, but because of the political fac- 
tor all subsequent utility “bull” mar- 
kets have stopped in the approximate 
vicinity of the September, 1932, level. 

The lawmakers attacked rates; 
these have been drastically reduced. 
The average residential customer to- 
day pays about 4 cents per kilowatt 
hour, compared with 5.3 cents in 
1934, 6 cents in 1930, and 6.6 cents 
in 1928. Taxes came next, and the 
industry was singled out to bear an 
increasingly heavy share of this na- 
tional burden. Thus, the total taxes 
of Consolidated Edison of New York 
amounted (in millions) to $24.9 in 
1929, $33.2 in 1932, $36.4 in 1933, 
$45.1 in 1935, $49 in 1937, and $54.3 
in 1939. The tax bill will jump again 
in 1940, as the Federal normal in- 
come tax rate on all “large” corpora- 
tions has been raised to 24 per cent 
from 18 per cent last year. The 
utilities, however, do get a “break” 
under the Excess Profits Tax sec- 
tion, which permits an exemption on 
earnings up to 8 per cent on invested 
capital. Utilities have not earned 
this rate in years. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The Government has spent billions 
of dollars in make-work projects, and 
a large part has gone into water 
power facilities to compete with pri- 
vate industry. In Tennessee the TVA 
has gobbled up the private utilities. 
The situation in other states will be- 


come critical as the projects near the 
completion stage. However, this 
type of spending has been checked. 
No PWA loans and grants have now 
been made for two years. 

The political trend against business 
and in favor of the New Deal philoso- 
phy seems to have reached its peak 
about four years ago. Since that 
time the broad trend has turned 
against radical politics. The Cen- 
gressmen elected in November, 1938, 
were mostly conservative, and some 
of the most ardent New Dealers were 
turned out. Perhaps the war induced 
a secondary trend in favor of the 
New Deal, but the collapse of the 
French bureaucracy has not acceler- 
ated this movement, and the under- 
lying trend continues to run strongly 
toward a conservative government. 


MODIFICATION AHEAD 


The Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act was passed in March, 1935, 
under compulsion and by a majority 
of only one vote in the Senate. At 
the same time, the utility price aver- 
ages made their all time lows. The 
“death sentence” provisions of that 
Act have not yet been interpreted by 
the courts. The SEC itself has in- 
timated that a full judicial decision 
will be necessary before it can ad- 
minister the whole Act intelligently. 
That apparently means that it can- 
not yet proceed effectively with 
regional integration or with com- 
pulsory simplification of solvent hold- 
ing company structures. The whole 
thing is reminiscent of the total fail- 
ure of the railroad consolidation pro- 
gram which the ICC was to bring 
about some years back. The SEC 
itself may ask the next Congress to 
modify the Act. At any rate the 
next Congress will not contain as 
many “rubber stamps,” and it could 
on its own motion reconsider this 
damaging legislation. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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50 PREFERREDS WITH BACK DIVIDENDS DUE 


ay - 


PREFERRED STOCK: 
Amalgamated Leather 6% conv...........-- 


American For. Power $7 
American Locomotive 
American Power & Lt. $6...........-.-+++5+ 
American Woolen 
Armour (Ill.) $6 prior 
Associated Dry Goods 7% 2nd..........-..- 
Budd Manufacturing 
Byers (A. M.) Co. 
Certain-teed Products 6% prior............ 
Commonwealth & Southern $6.........-.... 


Cuban-American Sugar 


Electric Power & Light $7 Ist.............- 
Foster-Wheeler $7 


General Cable 


General Outdoor Adv. $4 
General Realty & Util. $6 
General Steel Castings 
Guantanamo Sugar 
International Agric. Chemical 7% prior..... 
International Hydro-Elec. $2 part. 

Jones & Laughlin 


J Lehigh Valley Coal $8 conv.........-..+++-+ 
Long Bell Lumber Corp. $4 A..........---- 


Market Street Railway 6% prior............ 


Mengel Company 5% conv. ($50 par)....... 
Minneapolis-Moline Power $6.50...........++ 


Mullins Manufacturing 
National Supply 512% pr. 


Otis Steel $5.50 CONV... 
Penn-Dixie Cement 7% conv. A...........++ 
Phillips-Jones 7% 
Pittsburgh Coal 
Pittsburgh Steel 542% prior conv..........- 
Pressed Steel Car 5% 1st conv. ($5 par).. 
Reis (Robert) 7% 
Revere Copper & Brass 544%.........++++- 


Standard G. & E. $7 prior...........seeeee- 
Thompson-Starrett 
Twin City Rapid Transit 7%..........--+++: 
U. S. Leather 7% 
Universal Pictures 8% 
Virginia Carolina Chem. 6% part........... 
_ Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 5%............- 


NOTES: Unless otherwise noted, earnings are for the 12 months ended June, 1940. 
ended September, 1940; e—12 months ended October, 


Latest 
Total 12 Mos. Cash 
Recent _ Div. Earns. On Hand 
Price Arrears per Sh. (000) 
18 $8.25 $4.08 $207 
15 60.20 5.74 22,760 
78 41.25 D3.96 3,976 
54 20.692 19,006 
50 82.00 17.71 2,427 
50 16.50 e6.13 22,262 
81 29.25 b7.58 4,890 
58 70.00 23.67 2,593 
75 33.25 11.53 819 
30 21.00 7.04 732 
58 17.25 08.96 22,374 
71 56.25 h9.81 3,697 
40 56.42 £8.50 24,798 
104 44.25 34.78 771 
83 52.50 15.99 1,353 
34 46.50 0.60 2,437 
80 26.50 8.70 2,865 
18 55.50 k0.25 909 
49 55.50 5.81 3,724 
17 92.00 h8.20 92 
28 84.25 0.06 1,943 
3 17.00 0.94 9,354 
98 44.25 c15.59 11,522 
16 35.00 0.10 890 
3 27.00 cD2.38 2,337 
3 52.00 Nil 
10 111.50 bD2.11 188 
22 4.37% 3.99 357 
45 44.12% 0.65 1,187 
48 10.44 c10.05 518 
39 7.56 8.93 4,395 
42 12.37% 0.76 3,032 
33 77.00 05.36 2,095 
40 21.00 k3.55 179 
28 87.00 1.28 1,567 
54 17.87% 31.10 2,371 
12 0.37% 3.34 1,169 
8 112.00 k1.59 64 
68 13.12% 22.84 1,132 
18 46.90 10.24 2,962 
19 31.50 a6.90 398 
23 40.25 3.68 1,837 
60 33.25 j8.79 784 
82 64.00 a7121.69 1,251 
24 74.50 2.89 2,218 
12 42.50 D1.38 174 
1534 34.50 =a D0.59 2,903 
37 32.72 £12.84 9,387 
61 7.50 €9.90 3,894 
56 9.00 13.72 965 
1939; f—12 months ended May, orig 


ended April, 1940; k—12 months ended December, 1939. 
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D—Deficit. 


——Dividends—— 
Paid Pd.or Decl. 


1939 1940 
$1.05 
3.00 
$4.80 4.50 
3.00 
16.25 
10.00 7.00 
3.00 3.00 
4.00 2.00 
1.75 
4.00 4.00 
3.00 
0.6834 0.6834 
1.31% 
1.50 
2.25 4.50 
1.12% 


a—1l2 months ended July, 1940; b—12 months ended August, 1940; e—12 months 
g—12 months ended March, 1940; h—12 months ended September, 1939; j—12 months 
*—Includes holdings of U. S. Government securities, if eny. 


Outst. 
Shares 


(000) 
44 


COMMENT: 


Unpromising fundamentals suggest that any 
near-term payments will be nominal, 

Ultimate recapitalization likely; may involve 
new stock, small cash payment. 

Additional cash payments against arrears 
probable; final clearing may involve stock. 

Although further cash payments are likely, 
early action on arrears is not indicated. 

Eventual recapitalization indicated; will 
probably involve new stock plus cash. 

Arrears may be cleared up through cash 
payments. 

Can eventually pay off accumulations large- 
ly in cash, 

RFC Loan a barrier to dividend action until 
the obligation is removed. 

Full payments of arrears appear unlikely 
except through recapitalization. 

Despite improved outlook, dividends are re- 
mote because of large capital deficit. 

Subsidiary plant financing and refunding 
operations may delay eventual action. 

To be substituted by new $5.50 cum. pre- 
ferred in reorganization already approved 
by stockholders, but opposed by minority. 

Success of system refinancing will pave way 
for action on arrears. 

Despite earnings improvement, dividend re- 
sumption may be further postponed due 
to restricted cash position. ° 

Current requirements will probably be met 
pending formulation of a new _ recapital- 
ization plan more favorable to preferred. 

Must eventually recapitalize, but move is 
not a near term prospect. 

Amount of arrears indicates probability of 
capital reorganization. 

Prospects of material earnings improvement 
are unpromising due to increasing costs. 

Ultimate action may involve recapitalization 
with offer of part cash and part new stock. 

Recapitalization appears unavoidable con- 
sidering size of arrears. 

Elimination of arrears possible only by re- 
organization of capital structure. 

System finances make early action unlikely; 
eventual recapitalization indicated. 

Further cash payments should be witnessed 
but recapitalization will be required. 

Eventual recapitalization indicated; 
stock may be offered. 

Poor earnings prospects provide little basis 
for either recapitalization or cash. 

Chief asset is common stock of Long Bell 
Lumber Co. which itself has large arrears 
on preferred, hence dividends are remote. 

Recapitalization plan involving stock offer 
seems ultimate course. 

Prospects indicate possibility of resumption 
of dividends on preferred. 

Larger farm income should make possible 
distributions on account of arrears. But 
will recapitalize eventually. 

Ultimate payment of arrears in cash possible. 

Irregular cash payments anticipated, de- 
pending on maintenance of earnings. 

Cash payments should be resumed shortly, 
perhaps by the end of the year. 

After successful refunding of 1941 maturi- 
ties, way is clear for recapitalization. 

Cash position should be greatly strengthened 
before dividends are considered. 

Little likelihood of cash payments or re- 
capitalization in the near future. 

Dividend resumption must await refunding 
of debentures because of restrictions. 

Elimination of arrears and resumption of 
regular payments indicated. 

Size of arrears makes capital reorganiza- 
tion unavoidable. 

Additional cash payments should be wit- 
nessed but full liquidation of arrears will 
require considerable time. 

Integration problems and top-heavy debt 
structure make early action unlikely. 

To be exchanged for one share of $3.50 conv. 
preferred and three shares of common. 
Part cash payment possible; ultimate elimi- 

nation may involve stock offer. 

Resumption of payments against arrears 
depends upon further improvement in net. 

Eventual recapitalization indicated: could 
make part cash and part stock offer. 

Early partial payments unlikely as profits 
are used to strengthen working capital. 

Prospects for payment of arrears in any 
form are not promising. 

Finances and earnings point to necessity of 
recapitalization with stock offer. 

Could make cash payment but action will 
probably await improvement in finances. 

Eventual elimination through cash pay- 
ments indicated. 

Little difficulty should be experienced in 
paying off arrears in cash in 1941 


new 


¥—Before Federal taxes. 


479 
352 
| 794 
351 
533 
57 
60 
57 
73 
| 1,500 
514 
150 
| 336 : 
100 
161 
100 x 
17 
100 
856 
587 
227 
66 
29 
138 
121 
| 12 
350 
50 
210 % 
21 
04 
368 
> 30 
46 
. 18 
213 
Ward Baling 256 
Warner Bros. Pict. 100 
; Worthington Pump 414% pr. conv..........| 65 


Ratings are from THE FroNANcIAL Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1940 


Abbott Laboratories A 

While liberally priced in relation 
to earnings, strong position of the 
company warrants retention of shares, 
now around 54 (yield on $1.60 ann. 
div., plus 30 cents extra paid so far 
this year, 3.5%). Sales of this well 
managed pharmaceutical-proprietary 
drug organization are recording con- 
tinued gains, with October business 
having been well ahead of last year. 
At the same time, it is understood 
that earnings are running ahead of 
year-ago levels. Even providing for 
increased taxes, expectations are that 
1940 results will top the $2.62 a share 
shown last vear. (Also FW, June 5.) 


Bohn Aluminum B 

Stock has interesting speculative 
possibilities; approx. price, 31 (paid 
and declared so far this year, $1.50). 
Responding to a highly favorable 
earnings report for the third quarter, 
Bohn Aluminum shares recently 
moved into new high ground for the 
year. Led by the automobile indus- 
try, demand for company’s products 
has been incessant, particularly from 
customers in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing field. Despite higher taxes, full 
year net is expected to equal some 
$3.70 a share. (Also FW, June 26.) 


Bucyrus-Erie Cc 

Existing holdings of shares may be 
retained as a speculation on continued 
activity in the “heavy’ industries 


(paid 25 cents so far this year). Re- 
cent price, 10. This manufacturer of 
excavating machinery is experiencing 
sharply rising business and a relative- 
ly high level of profits. One element 
in this situation is the European War, 
which has spurred mining activity 
here. In general, however, purely 
domestic factors are providing the big 
stimulus. Full year net is expected to 
reach $1.75 a share, after providing 
for increased taxes. 


Cleveland Graphite B 

Operating record and cyclical pros- 
pects warrant retention of shares, now 
around 34 (paid $1.20 so far this 
year). Drop in September quarter net 
to the equivalent of 65 cents a share, 
from $1.41 a year ago, is explained by 
heavy development expense charged 
directly to operations. This was occa- 
sioned by work carried on with bear- 
ings and bushings for airplane en- 
gines, clutch plates, micro-bearings, 
etc. These improved products will 
supplement types already in the com- 
pany’s line. While important for de- 
fense, demand for them is also ex- 
pected to develop from the usual in- 
dustrial sources. (Also FW, Aug. 
28.) 


Collins & Aikman B 


Though decidely speculative, trends 
are now running in the right direc- 
tion and present positions in shares 
should be maintained ; approx. price, 
29 (paid and declared so far this year, 


$2.50). Having completed a satisfac- 
tory first half, Collins & Aikman con- 
tinues to report operating gains in the 
final six months of its fiscal year. For 
twelve months to March 2, 1940, 
company earned $4.16 a share. This 
figure is likely to be exceeded in the 
current twelvemonth. While profits 
are sustained, dividends should be lib- 
eral. (Also FW, Sept. 11.) 


du Pont A+ 

Shares, recently priced at 170, war- 
rant retention in diversified portfolios 
(paid $5.25 so far this year). This 
leading chemical company continued 
its record-breaking sales performance 
in the third quarter, thus establishing 
a new volume peak for the nine 
months’ period. But largely because 
of increased taxes, nine months’ net 
gained only moderately to $5.80 a 
share, from $5.19 in the like 1939 
period. With bulk of adjustment com- 
ing in the third quarter, du Pont’s 
Federal tax bill for the first nine 
months was roughly $2 a share more 
than in the corresponding interval a 
year ago. (Also FW, July 24.) 


General Foods A 

At prevailing prices, around 36, 
stock may be retained for income 
(ann. div., $2; yield, 5.5%). Follow- 
ers of General Foods are reconciling 
themselves to the fact that earnings 
will be lower this year. Thus far in 
1940, higher taxes, foreign exchange 


During the next 11 years, Tide Water 


TIDE WATER During the ne | 
INTEREST SAVING ict caving of roughly $14 million 


or 2 cents a share annually—as a result of its refunding operation. This 
: was brought to the attention of stockholders by William F. Humphrey, 
president, in connection with the company’s third quarter report. Largely 
because of the prevailing price structure, September quarter net was off 
sharply from that of a year ago. But nine months’ comparative rose to 
the equivalent of 84 cents a share, from 42 cents in the like 1939 period. 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


i ie insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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losses and inventory contractions in 
distributing channels have kept net 
under year-ago levels. Demand, how- 
ever, continues to run at a very high 
rate and the $2 dividend should be 
earned by a comfortable margin. Ex- 
pectations are, incidentally, that final 
quarter net will exceed the 1939 fig- 
ure of 47 cents a share. (Also FW, 
July 31.) 


Hudson & Manhattan, pfd. D+ 

No incentive to purchase shares, 
despite current low levels, around 3. 
Responding to generally improved 
business conditions, revenues of this 
road have moved somewhat higher. 
However, operating expenses and 
taxes have more than matched this 
rise so that results, in the first nine 
months of the year, have shown little 
improvement. Continuing the trend of 
recent years, another heavy deficit on 
the preferred stock is in prospect. The 
chief adverse factor in this situation 
is competition from new tunnels. 


Lambert Cc 

Shares (recently quoted at 12) re- 
main unattractive (ann, div., $1.50). 
Thus far in the current year, earnings 
of this manufacturer of pharmaceu- 
tical products have continued to trend 
downward. Management has at- 
tempted to stem this tide with diver- 
sification ; so far, however, its efforts 
have been generally unsuccessful. In 
the first nine months of 1940, net 
dropped to the equivalent of $1.18 a 
share, from $1.44 in the like 1939 
period. Under the circumstances, 
there is a possibility that current divi- 
dend will be adjusted more in line 
with lower earning power. 


Pacific Lighting 


B+ 

At present prices, around 41, stock 
is attractive for its income and longer 
range appreciation possibilities (ann. 
div., $3; yield, 7.3%). Although still 


well behind a year ago, twelve- 
months’ earnings comparisons indi- 
cate some improvement for this domi- 
nant distributor of natural gas in 
Southern California. Heavily depen- 
dent upon seasonal influences, Pacific 
Lighting was adversely affected by 
record high temperatures during the 
last heating season. Rate reductions 
at around that time were also a fac- 
tor. The present dividend rate ap- 
pears assured. (Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


Ruberoid C+ 

Existing holdings of shares should 
be retained in speculative lists; ap- 
prox. price, 17 (paid 30 cents so far 
this year). Benefiting chiefly from 
the continued upward trend in pri- 
vate building, Ruberoid reported its 
greatest September quarter volume in 
history. In the face of higher taxes, 
net profit for the period more than 
kept pace with the increase in sales. 
This brought net for the first nine 


months to $1.32 per share, compared 


with $1.26 in the like 1939 interval. 
(Also FW, Aug. 14.) 


Stone & Webster C+ 

Now around 9, placement of 
speculative funds in shares is war- 
ranted for the long pull. As illustrated 
by the 57 cents a share earned in the 
twelve months to September 30, re- 
sults of Stone & Webster continue to 
run ahead of year-ago levels. Pro- 
viding current trends are sustained, 
net for the calendar year should estab- 


lish a new recovery peak. Previous 
maximum was 49 cents a share in 
1939. While Stone & Webster will 
pay the higher normal tax this year, 
it apparently will not be subject to 
the “excess” profits levy. (Also FW, 
July 3.) 
Union Carbide A 
Although liberally priced in rela- 
tion to reported earnings, stock 1s 
attractive for semi-investment  re- 
quirements; approx. price, 74 (paid 
so far this year, $2.30). Stimulated 
by exceptionally high operations in 
its Alloys and Metals division, Union 
Carbide reported its best earnings of 
the year to date in the September 
quarter. Even providing for higher 
taxes, full year profit may attain $5 a 
share. This means that the company 
has a good chance of surpassing the 


1937 peak of $4.81 a share. (Also 
FW, June 26.) 
U. S. Steel C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 65, 
stock holds better-than-average pos- 
sibilities for price appreciation (paid 
and declared so far this year, $3). 
Reflecting the very high rate of ship- 
ments during the period, third quar- 
ter profit of U. S. Steel rose to the 
equivalent of $3.07 a share—the best 
level in over three years. Somewhat 
in excess of expectations, this result 
was achieved without revenue from 
direct defense orders. In addition to 
making an adjustment for a portion 
of new taxes payable under the Sec- 
ond Revenue Act, there were non- 
recurring charges equal to 48 cents a 
share. Without this deduction, all 
earnings records since 1929 would 
have been surpassed. (Also FW, 
Aug. 7.) 
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THOSE GRAVER In the Presi- 
HOME PROBLEMS dential election 
campaign the 
majority of our political speakers 
have laid more stress on our defense 
preparedness than upon our internal 
domestic position, as if Hitler or 
Mussolini by whatever they do are 
going to decide the future of America. 
Only the strong are capable of 
properly defending themselves. Only 
the united are in a position to assure 
an affirmative attitude toward any 
possible attack. 

It is from this point of view that a 
better approach can be made to the 
all-absorbing problem of the eco- 
nomic malnutrition confronting us. 
We have not stressed it enough, 
though it is the real key to our critical 
and uncertain future. 

Its solution is to be found in the 
fullest pressure on production, for 
only then can we feel confident that 
we are strong enough to cope with 
any external dangers. 

In order for the body to be strong 
the heart must beat without any ir- 
regular pulsation. We cannot be in 
this perfect equilibrium if any dis- 
unity exists about the methods to be 
pursued in building our home de- 
fenses. 


PEACE Rumors of impending peace 
LURES noves have been subtly 

circulating. One story is 
that Pope Pius is about to take the 
initiative, the Holy Father believing 
that some effort should be made to 
put an end to the universal slaughter 
now making shambles of civilization. 
Another story is based on the con- 
jecture that Hitler and Mussolini, in 
their diplomatic blitzkrieg aimed to 
consolidate the European nations into 
a continental Axis under their totali- 
tarian system, will now make another 
try for peace, holding out a tempting 
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bait of more favorable terms to Great 
Britain. 

I mildly suspect these rumors were 
started more or less for whatever in- 
fluence they could exert on our elec- 
tion in the closing hour, for it is 
known that the people are unalterably 
opposed to war unless it is brought 
about by direct attack upon us. 

Should this turn out to be the case 
it will reflect a sordid political 
duplicity intended to capture votes 
on misrepresentation. 

How inconceivable it is to think 
that Great Britain, after the tremen- 
dous sacrifices she has made to up- 
hold the morale of democracy, would 
resign herself to any peace proposal 
except on her own terms. The 
chance is more and more dimmed as 
she gathers her strength for the final 
assault. 

And any peace gesture emanating 
from the Axis tent would be regarded 
as a confession of weakness in Ger- 
many and Italy. 


LEWIS’ Excited labor leaders who 
SWITCH rant over John Lewis’ 

open advocacy of Wendell 
L. Willkie’s election have been put- 
ting on a show for the electorate since 
his position has been made known. 
Early in the year Lewis, already at 
odds with the President, publicly pro- 
claimed that if he decided to run for 
a third term he would be ignominious- 
ly defeated, and declared further that 
Roosevelt had disastrously failed in 
curbing unemployment or properly 
adjusting our economic machinery. 
Lewis’ prophecy may not prove to be 
true. The answer to it will be forth- 
coming this week. 

But to charge Lewis with betrayal 
of the labor movement, as some of its 
leaders have asserted, is to do a grave 
injustice to the man who has done so 


much for labor. Lewis did not speak 
for labor, he spoke for himself as any 
sincere and honest man is impelled to 
do when his convictions undergo a 
grave change. At least he was honest 
with his conscience, which cannot be 
claimed for all those who now en- 
deavor to stone him. 

Yet such is the distraught temper 
with which a campaign is loaded and 
class hatred is fed. It is then when 
the knife in the hands of hot tempered 
men cuts deeply. Old friendships and 
fine deeds are then obliterated by the 
smear pot of political bile. 

There was far too much of this in 
this campaign. 


ASK YOURSELF, 


A plea for relief 
UNCLE SAM 


from _ excessive 
real estate taxes 
emanates from a source the last to be 
expected, the Federal Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. It makes a spe- 
cial appeal to the press to publicize 
this need. 

A case is cited—a three story 
house in a northwestern city owned 
by the HOLC rents at $75 monthly, 
whereas the taxes and other costs 
come to $77. Dear, dear, how can 
this government agency break even 
under these harassing conditions ? 

This is not an isolated example. 
All over the country the same thing 
has occurred, all due to the many- 
headed tax monster. 

But why weep, disillusioned citi- 
zen, over this tale of woe? Because 
directly or indirectly you have been 
the victim of the tax gatherer—your 
Simon Legree. It was the money 
directly or indirectly extracted from 
you that enabled the HOLC to en- 
gage in the home mortgage business. 
It was to provide relief for the masses 
of small home owners, but even the 
reduced mortgages given by the 
HOLC in refinancing often proved 
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| to be too high, and thousands of these 


homes have had to be repossessed and 
resold at considerably less than the 
original costs. 

For this grand failure Uncle Sam 


must find an excuse other than the 
ignorance of sound business inherent 
in bureaucracy, and what is easier 
than to place the blame on taxes? 
Allow us to ask who is more re- 


sponsible for the taxes than the led- 
eral Government? Search your own 
conscience, Uncle Sam, and you will 
not have to hunt any further for the 
basic cause for this condition. 


WANTED! 
LIVING WAGE FROM BONDS 


With high grades affording less than a “living wage”, bond 
investment policies must undergo substantial changes if the 


individual is to obtain adequate returns from his investment. 


By LUCIUS U. MALTBY and EUGENE S. BROOKS 


uch has been heard recently of 
M the timidity of capital and its 


- deleterious influence upon industrial 


expansion. Eliminating partisan con- 


administration. 


siderations, it is incumbent upon the 
individual bond investor to inquire 
into this timidity of capital and its 
effect upon his own financial well- 
being. 

Used as a political indictment, the 
phrase refers to venture capital, or 
money frightened away from new or 


expanding endeavors because of the 


economic philosophy of the present 
Irrespective of the 
merits of the alleged cause, timidity 


_ of capital does exist. This is attested 


by the record. 


the latter 
- dwindled to about $700 million an- 
 nually. 


From 1923 to 1932 
new capital issues averaged some 
$3.3 billion annually, whereas since 
year the volume has 


And by far the greater part 
of the present volume represents re- 
funding of currently outstanding 
bonds at lower coupon rates. Start- 


ing with so-called venture capital, this 


timidity seems to have gradually but 
inexorably permeated our whole in- 
vestment fabric. 


PURCHASE RESTRICTIONS 


For years many states have had 
statutory regulations regarding the 
legality of bonds which savings banks 
and trustees may purchase. In more 


recent years various federal agencies 


have restricted the bond purchases of 
commercial banks (for their own 
portfolios) to “bank quality” issues. 
The measure of this “bank quality” 
represents the consensus of opinion 
of certain statistical organizations 
Which maintain rating services. 
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In the interest of greater safety, the 
regulations governing the legal re- 
quirements for savings bank and 
trust fund investment are becoming 
more stringent. In 1933 the aggre- 
gate of corporate bonds qualifying as 
“legal” in New York State amounted 
to $20.5 billion. At the end of 1939, 
despite six years of business recovery, 
the total had dropped to $16.9 billion. 
But, while the available supply of 
this type of legal investment was 
diminishing, more and more people, 
joining the quest for safety, turned 
to the savings banks as a logical 
haven for their funds. Thus, total 
savings deposits grew from $8.9 bil- 
lion in 1929 to $10.4 billion in 1939. 
In other words, although the volume 
of savings funds pressing for invest- 
ment increased nearly $1.5 billion, 
corporate bonds legal for that pur- 
pose dropped $3.6 billion in six years. 

The investment of trust funds poses 
an equally perplexing problem. There 
are no statistics available to show the 
total value of funds held in individu- 
al trusts within the United States. 
However, with some 2,800 National 
and State banks maintaining regular 
trust services in 1,693 communities 
throughout the country, the aggre- 
gate may be conjectured to be large. 
Regulations regarding trust invest- 
ments may vary with the individual 
trusts, but there is one respect in 
which virtually all are akin. A trus- 
tee’s first responsibility is to safe- 
guard the integrity of the principal 
sum. Should the designated trustee 
happen to be an individual, it is likely 
that regular accountings must be 
made to the court. Obviously, the 
bond selections of such persons will 


be with a view to maximum principal 
security, irrespective of income. 
Should a trust company be ap- 
pointed trustee, even greater caution 
will likely be exercised. In such cir- 
cumstances the trustee has a dua! re- 
sponsibility. In the first instance, 
there is the primary responsibility to 
the beneficiaries of the trust. In the 
second instance there is the responsi- 
bility to the stockholders of the insti- 
tution who might be liable for re- 
dress should loss result from inju- 
dicious investment. Here, again, em- 
phasis is logically upon security of 
principal without regard to income. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS? 


So much for savings bank and trust 
fund investments. \Vhat about com- 
mercial bank investment? Total de- 
posits of lederal Reserve member 
banks stood at less than $27.2 billion 
at the close of 1933. By the end of 
1939 they were in excess of $49.8 
billion. Commercial bank deposits. 
unlike savings bank deposits, are not 
wholly available for investment pur- 
poses. For instance, a considerable 
portion of commercial bank deposits 
represents funds credited to the ac- 
count of borrowers from the bank 
and are thus balanced on the asset 
side by “loans and discounts.” Fur- 
thermore, since 1933 these deposit 
figures have been distorted by the 
Administration’s deficit financing 
through the issuance of Treasuries. 

In the case of the Government, as 
in the case of a commercial borrower, 
proceeds‘from the sale of Government 
bonds (loans) are often left on de- 
posit with the bank subject to check 
as needed. However, adjusting mem- 
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ber bank deposits to give effect to 
commercial loans, eliminating entire- 
ly the investment in United States 
Government bonds and allowing for 
the necessary legal reserve, there was 
roughly $9.5 billion more money 
available for member bank invest- 
ment in 1939 than in 1933. The 


details follow: 
December December 
31, 1939 30, 1933 
——(In millions ;—— 
000,000 omitted) 


Total bank deposits... $49,839 $27,167 
uct 

Total government holdings (A) 14,705 7,254 

Legal deposit reserve require- 

$35,104 $21,939 

$14,735 $5,228 

Increase 1939 over 1933......... (183%) $9,507 


(A) Includes both direct obligations of and 
dbligations fully guaranteed by the United States. 


As in the case of savings banks, 
although there has been a vast in- 
crease in funds pressing for invest- 
ment, the amount of corporate bonds 
available for such purpose has de- 
creased. As already stated, com- 
mercial bank corporate bond invest- 
ments are restricted to those issues 
enjoying a certain rating accorded 
them by statistical organizations 
maintaining such services. These 
statistical services are also proceed- 
ing with increasing caution in their 
ratings of corporate bonds. 


BOND RATINGS 


According to the rating records of 
one leading service, there were 1,864 
bond issues which would have quali- 
fied for commercial bank investment 
in 1933. As of September 10, 1940, 
there were only 1,224 issues which 
qualified. Another leading statistical 
service reports that of all bond ratings 
revised during the year 1939, a total 
of 539 was lowered, and only 98 were 
revised upwards. This despite the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production rose 
from 54 to more than 120 during 
this seven-year period. 

There are, of course, several fac- 
tors entering into the establishment 
of bond values not touched upon in 
this article. However, reviewing the 
record from 1933 to date, it requires 
no more profound knowledge of eco- 
nomics than the simple law of supply 
and demand to understand why high 
grade bonds have been forced to 
levels where they now return less 
than 3 per cent, compared with 4% 
per cent in 1933. At these prohibitive 
levels best grade corporate bonds no 
longer appear appropriate for the in- 
dividual bond buyer. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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MEASURING THE 
BUSINESS BOOM 


The selection of the base period and the nature 


of the industries represented in the new series 


added to the FRB index tend to exaggerate the 
growth factor. This is the second installment of a i 


three-part discussion. 


By GEORGE H. DIMON 


resident Roosevelt’s recent Phila- 

delphia speech, included the state- 
ment that “the output of our fac- 
tories and mines is now almost 13 per 
cent greater than at the peak of ’29 
—1929, mind you, not ’32. It is at 
the highest level ever reached.” 

This campaign argument was evi- 
dently based upon the new Federal 
Reserve Board industrial production 
index. The September level of this 
index—125—was only about 10 per 
cent above the 1929 peak of 114, but 
approximately 13 per cent above the 
average for the full year 1929. Fur- 
thermore, the October-December in- 
dex figures may prove to be about 
13 per cent above the best month of 
1929. 

The contention that production of 
factories and mines has recently at- 
tained a volume larger than that of 
1929 might be considered correct on 
the assumption that the new FRB in- 
dex accurately measures the relative 
volume of the two periods. (Several 
reservations on the latter score were 
made in Part I of this article; fur- 
ther qualifications which seem to be 
in order will be discussed in this in- 
stallment.) But there is considerable 
evidence that the volume of general 
business activity is not above the 
1929 level. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York (not to be confused with the 
Federal Reserve Board, of Washing- 
ton) publishes a broad index of pro- 
duction and trade. The components 
of this index are divided into five 
major groups: industrial production, 
primary distribution, distribution to 
the consumer, financial (bank debits, 
real estate transfers, new security 
issues, etc.) and general (communica- 
tions, postal receipts, etc.) This in- 


dex covers many types of activity not 
included in the FRB production in- 
dex, including electric power output, 
railroad carloadings, exports, im- 
ports, sales of merchandising organ- 
izations (department stores, chain 
stores, mail orders and _ others), 
wholesale trade, cotton and grain 
sales and the highly important build- 
ing construction industry. (As 
noted in Part I, the FRB statisticians 
gave what appear to be inadequate 
reasons for omitting the latter from 
the new index, despite its great im- 
portance as an influence upon busi- 
ness cycles. ) 


INDEX CONTRASTS 


The New York Reserve Bank’s in- 
dex showed a small gain in Septem- 
ber to 94 per cent of estimated long 
term trend, which compares with the 
peak in recent years of 95 in Decem- 
ber, 1939, and the 1929 peak of 115 
(1929 average, 112). There are two 
reasons why the 1929-1940 compari- 
son of this index makes a showing 
which contrasts sharply with that 
published by the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington: the adjust- 
ment for long term trend and the fact 
that many financial, merchandising 
and other enterprises are far below 
their all-time highs, while important 
divisions of manufacturing industry 
are operating close to capacity. 

Steel operations last week were 
estimated at 95.7 per cent of capacity. 
In the spring of 1929, the steel rate 
mounted to 101 per cent of then 
theoretical capacity, but as the present 
capacity of the industry is larger, the 
volume of output of steel ingots is 
undoubtedly at a new record high. 
Machine tool output, measured in 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Closing days of the political campaigns find the markets 
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attempting to appraise the outcome of the elections, to 
the virtual exclusion of other factors. Later on, European 


developments may again assume importance. 


THE STOCK market this week apparently began 
to anticipate what the great majority in the finan- 
cial district have been hoping for—a return to 
more conservative principles of government in 
Washington. Of course, at the time this is being 
written there is still no assurance of the final out- 
come of the election, but growing confidence in the 
results was reflected Thursday in one of the broad- 
est markets on rising prices that has been seen 
for a number of weeks. The indecision concerning 
the election prospects that had previously pre- 
vailed is shown by the fact that in the ten trading 
sessions prior to Thursday, there were five net ad- 
vances and five declines, with the industrial average 
showing a gain of 0.53-point for the period. 


REGARDLESS of the outcome of the election 
there will remain with us the serious situation exist- 
ing abroad as well as numerous domestic problems 
that cannot be solved by any administration in a 
matter of weeks. But in many quarters the feeling 
is that a return to orthodoxy in government will do 
much to bolster the confidence of business so that 
it will be more willing to go ahead without having 
to rely upon an armament induced boom, the ef- 
fects of which are essentially limited as to time, 
inflationary in character and bound later on to 
be followed by an inevitable period of readjust- 
ment. 


ALTHOUGH THE current high rate of industrial 
activity is traceable in large part to the arms pro- 
gram, it is significant that no great amounts of 
armaments are yet being produced. At this stage, 
energies are being directed toward expanding 
plants in order to handle the contracts received, 
building the necessary machinery and in other 
ways laying the groundwork preparatory to the 
start of actual production. Because a number of 
months will be necessary to complete these ad- 
ditions to existing capacity, it may be that the 
industrial indexes will show little further gains for 
the time being. But there is no prospect of any 
significant let-down in aggregate activity, and 


by late winter or early spring the trade statistics 
should again be rising sharply. All of which means 
that operating revenues are destined to run at a 
high level for a considerable time to come. How 
much of those revenues will be translated into earn- 
ings for stockholders will depend largely upon the 
tax situation. 


IN THE GREAT majority of cases it would appear 
that the retainable earnings will fully warrant ex- 
isting prices for stocks, and in a significant number 
of cases the earnings to be realized will afford the 
basis for considerably better price levels than those 
now prevailing. It is true that what are virtually 
“war induced" earnings do not deserve to be 
capitalized at anything like earnings derived from 
normal peace time pursuits which presumably are 
not of merely temporary nature. And for this 
reason the investor should not build up his hopes 
of capital enhancement too high. But there never- 
theless remain sufficient potentialities of market 
improvement to warrant retention of selected is- 
sues, particularly those of good grade that are 
showing satisfactory yields from dividends which 
should continue to be earned by an adequate mar- 
gin even after the payment of heavier taxes. 


AS TO THE immediate market outlook, it is unlikely 
that the election of Mr. Willkie would constitute the 
signal for the start of a sustained bull movement, 
although such an outcome would greatly improve 
the basis of confidence essential to such a trend. 
If, contrary to the indications existing in the 
closing days of the campaign, Mr. Roosevelt should 
be reelected, investors should not be caught off 
guard if the market should temporarily register its 
disappointment. But with a background of ex- 
panding business activity, and even moderately 
rising corporate earnings, it is unlikely that any 
reaction would prove more than temporary. Further 
support for such opinion is to be found in the in- 
flationary factors now existing, and which promise 
to become even more evident later on. 


—Written October 31; Richard J. Anderson. 
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SMALL COMPANIES’ EXCESS TAXES: !n the 
determination of the effect of the excess profits 
taxes on earnings increases, the investor must keep 
in mind the fact that corporations having relatively 
small actual earnings (although perhaps large per- 
centage increases) will fare much better than organ- 
izations of greater dollar earning power. The rea- 
son is, of course, to be found in the fact that not 
until '‘excess'’ earnings exceed $500,000 does the 
top tax rate of 50 per cent become effective. Let 
us assume that 95 per cent of a certain company’s 
average earnings for the 1936-1939 period were 
$500,000, and that 1940 earnings rise by 50 per 
cent above that figure. The increase ($250,000) 
would be taxed as follows: 


Thus the total excess profits tax to be paid would 
come to $91,500, or 36!/5 per cent of the increase. 
But look at a company whose average earnings base 
figures out at $5 million, and which in 1940 also 
has a 50 per cent increase in earnings above that 
amount. In this case four-fifths of the increase will 
be subject to the 50 per cent tax rate, and the 
company will have to pay out on this account slight- 
ly over $1.2 million, or 48.1 per cent of the so- 
called excess as against only 36!/> per cent for 
the smaller corporation. It is particularly im- 
portant to consider this angle when comparing in- 
dicated per share earnings with the per share earn- 
ings exemption. 


SHARP RISE IN INVENTORIES: Indications are 
that the arms program a month or so ago began 
to effect such changes in schedules as to result in 
delivery delays of goods going into ordinary con- 
sumption, with the further result that THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD'S index of consumption for Septem- 
ber declined, from 218.6 in August to 207.8 for the 
latest month. Production, of course, increased fur- 
ther, the index for this side of the equation rising 
from 220.7 to 236.7 for September. And those 
diverse trends brought about a sharp gain in the 
inventory figure, which rose from 306.9 to 336.9. 
(Some of that increase was, however, due to rising 
prices.) Ordinarily, the continuous rise in the level 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


of inventories which has been witnessed in recent 
months would constitute a signal for caution. But 
the country now is virtually in a war economy. 
Stocks of raw materials and semi-finished goods are 
being stepped up in anticipation of the armament 
program getting into full swing during the coming 
several months, when definite need for the addi- 
tional inventories will develop. In fact, further 
significant increases in the inventory figure could 
be seen without furnishing grounds for undue con- 
cern. (Details on page 4.) 


DEPARTMENT STORES’ DIVERGENT 
TRENDS: Although the country's aggregate in- 
ventories appear to be rising, exceptions are to be 
found in specific fields. The FRB index of depart- 
ment store inventories as of the end of September, 
for instance, stood at 70 (1923-1925 — 100) as 
against 69 for the previous month-end (and 68 a 
year ago). In this case, stocks of goods on hand 
have failed to keep pace with sales volume. Going 
back to the February-April period of this year, for 
instance, the inventory index averaged around 70, 
the same as at present. But sales were averaging 
89, whereas 99 was the figure for both August and 
September. In other words, whereas sales volume 
has risen ten points, stocks of goods have remained 
stationary (allowing for seasonal variations). Sta- 
tistically, the department stores appear in very 
good position to show significant earnings gains 
during the coming holiday season. 


FURTHER CIGARETTE GAIN: Despite the fact 
that the Federal tax on cigarettes was increased 
by more than eight per cent (from 6 cents to 6!/, 
cents per pack of 20) as of the end of last June, 
cigarette sales do not seem to have been seriously 
affected. Figures for September show a new high 
record for the month, bringing the total for the 
three months following the tax rise to 46.6 billion, 
up 2.2 per cent from the volume for the July-Sep- 
tember period of 1939. This compares with a 2.8 
per cent gain registered in the same period from 
1938 to 1939. Because of the wider gains made 
earlier this year, sales for 1940 as a whole will 
probably top the 1939 total by about 3 to 3!/, 
per cent. This increase, however, will not be suf- 
ficient to enable most of the larger companies to 
offset the heavier normal and excess profits taxes 
that will have to be paid out of 1940 earnings. 
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TIRE EARNINGS PROSPECTS DRAB: Reflect- 


ing the resumption of large-scale demand from 
automobile manufacturers with the commencement 
of the new model year, original equipment tire 
shipments in September rose to almost 1.5 million 
units, an increase of 108 per cent over August 
levels and the best September record since !928. 
Replacement sales are a more important earnings 
factor, however, and shioments in this category 
amounted to only 2.9 million casings, a decline of 
13 per cent from August sales and 32 per cent be- 
low September of 1939. Tire makers' earnings have 
been mediocre this year, since profit margins have 
been squeezed between higher costs for rubber and 
cotton and lower prices on finished products. An 
increase has been effected in prices charged for 
original equipment, but the keen competitive con- 
ditions prevailing in the industry together with the 
excessive stocks of casings indicate that receipts on 
replacement sales will continue at subnormal levels. 


FARM INCOME STILL EXPANDING: In Sep- 
tember the farmers received $839 million from 
marketing, up from $707 million in August and $835 
million in the same 1939 month. But just to help 
the movement along, the Government increased its 
contribution to farm purchasing power from $42 
million in August to $55 million last month. For 
the nine months so far this year, marketings have 
brought in $5,633 million vs. $5,233 million a year 
ago. Marketings plus Federal subsidies, however, 
brought the respective totals to $6,175 million vs. 
$5,791 million. All of which augurs well for sus- 
tained high sales levels by mail order companies, 
agricultural implement companies, and _ others 
catering to the farmer. 


DEFENSE PLANE ORDERS HUGE: Fifteen air- 
craft manufacturers have received defense con- 
tracts equal to $964,3 million, an amount more 
than four times as large as these companies’ aggre- 
gate 1939 sales of $239,8 million. Addition of 
Sperry Corporation (sales not reported) would 
raise the total above $1 billion. Orders range from 
less than a year's sales for Lockheed and United 
Aircraft to about 60 years for Bell and Republic— 
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THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Dayton Power & Light 
Ist & ref. 3s, 1970.. 106 107 2.75% 


the latter figures, of course, giving no effect to 
plant expansions since the end of 1939. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 
Steel Production—Weekly output of steel at record 
high. 
Electric Output—Attains another new all-time peak. 


Carloadings—Weekly freight movement reaches 
new 1940 high. 


Retail Trade—October volume recovers; shows sub- 
stantial year-to-year gains. 


Private Capital—Begins to flow into defense 


channels. 

Election Campaign—Enters final stretch; trends in 
direction of conservatism. 

NEUTRAL: 

Motion Picture Industry—Five biggest companies 
settle anti-trust suit with consent decree. 
NEGATIVE: 


War—ltaly invades Greece; 
ultimatum. 


Turkey faces Axis 


New Taxes—Showing mixed effect on_ individual 
companies. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that ones holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 10! 4.95% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 6 5.20 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/s,'70.. 93 4.83 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 90 4.44 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52. 108 3.70 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 95 4.21 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 96 4.68 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, '52 107 3.27 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48 105 2.85 102!/2 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53....... 89 5.61 104 


PREFERRED STOCK 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Yield 


Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 94 6.38%, 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 97 4.12 107!/, 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

(ex-warrants) ............... 42 5.35 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.94 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 62 5.64 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 80 5.00 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A’.. 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!% cum. 90 6.11 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


—Earnings—— 
Year So 


STOCKS Div vied 1939 
Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 4.5% $3.54 b$1.56 
Best & Company ...... 31 9185 59 j3.35 3.42 
Borden Company ...... 19 «1.20 63 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.5 Pa, Pe 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 42 3.00 7.2 3.49 3.14 
Corn Products ......... 44 3.00 68 3.32 1.89 
First National Stores.... 45 2.50 5.5 h3.34 0.81 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the ‘Business Cycle” group. 

Recent “Your Far 
STOCKS Price Div. Yield 1939 1940" 
Louisville Gas & E. "A"... 20 1.50 7.5 2.33 x$2.76 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 29 2.40 8.2 2.47 


Melville Shoe ......... 29 «2.00 69 2.65 bi.29 
Pacific Lighting ....... 41 3.00 7.3 3.60 y2.63 
Reynolds Tobacco "B".. 35 2.00 5.7 ee 
Union Pacific R.R....... 82 6.00 7.3 6.74 sI.77 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4[—Including extras. a—First quarter. b—Half- 


year. c—Nine months. 


h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. j—1!2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. s—8 months 


ended August 31. x—I!2 months ended August 31. y—I2 months ended June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


1940 —Earnings—— 

sTocKs 

Allis-Chalmers .......... 38 $1.00 $2.09 $2.12 
American Bank Note..... 9 “as. D0.57 b0.15 

American Brake Shoe..... 37 1.10 2.39 2.13 

Amer. Car & Foundry.... 29 hD6.15 hD3.40 


American Cyanamid “B".. 36 $0.60 2.07 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 32 0.50 1.54 2.18 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 86 3.50 5.75 b6.10 
Bullard Company ....... 34 1.25 1.04 b4.35 
Climax Molybdenum .... 27 0.90 4.09 cl.88 
Commercial Solvents .... 10 cae 0.61 b0.40 
Consolidated Coppermines 7 0.30 ¢0.56  b0.09 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 27 eae 2.80 b2.06 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 35 1.50 3.75 x3.85 
Glidden Company ...... 14 0.60 k1.70 b0.47 


t—Before depletion. t—Also paid $1 stock dividend in $10 par preferred stock. 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


1940 —Earnings—— 
STOCKS 
Kennecott Copper ....... 33. $1.75 ¢$3.14  ¢b$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ....... 24 DO.54 
27 2.00 i1.42 i2.36 
Mathieson Alkali ....... 30 1.12 1.12 c1.36 
McCrory Stores ......... 15 0.75 1.95 y2.06 
Montgomery Ward ...... 39 2.75 4.91 bi.83 
National Gypsum ....... 8 eer 0.94 c0.68 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 24 0.75 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 38 1.75 g3.40 a0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 24 0.50 2.43 31.41 
Standard Brands ........ 7 0.40 0.51 b0.34 
Thompson Products ...... 34 1.25 3.90 b3.30 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 47 2.00 3.02 b2.07 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 


Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal years ended June 30, 1940. h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. i—Fiscal 
years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1939. s—8 months ended August 31. 
y—!2 months ended June 30. 


x—1I2 months ended August 31. 
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MARKETWISE AND 


CORPORATE earnings took the spotlight last week, 
and the stock market proceeded to discount what was 
revealed. Almost without exception, operating profits 
ran at a very high level in the third quarter. But with 
many concerns adjusting results to reflect the new taxes, 
net incomes showed a highly mixed trend. On balance, 
though, the impression was favorable, and the general 
list moved forward. 


WITH VOLUME running at around 600,000 shares, 
Tuesday’s trading was led by the steels and the market 
recorded a moderate gain when the closing gong rang. 
On the following day, the advance broadened into other 
sections of the list. However, stimulated by U. S. Steel’s 
hetter-than-expected earnings report, stocks in the steel 
group continued as trading favorites. Volume was some- 
what better, but it was not until Thursday that a sharp 
expansion was experienced and some 1.4 million shares 
changed hands. Market features were the steel, aircraft, 
rail and utility issues. 


FOR MORE than a month now, stocks have remained 
within a 5-point range. That, of course, is not par- 
ticularly unusual. But over the two weeks to last Wed- 
nesday there was an even narrower fluctuation in the 
general list. Wall Street refers to action of this kind 
as a “sidewise’ movement. In this connection, some 
market commentators feel that this is a direct reflection 
of the coming election. Reasoning is as follows: Pre- 
vailing opinion is that the voting will be very close; con- 
sequently, the market is at a loss to discount the out- 
come either way. So it has done the next best thing— 
marked time. 


JUSTIFIABLY enough, the political campaign has 
pushed a lot of other “big news” into the background. 
Turning the high power of press publicity on a single 
thing tends to invest that thing with an almost incon- 
ceivable importance. Now, the election is important. 
But a lot of people have adjusted their thinking processes 
to believe that all will be clarified once the election is 
over. That is a mistaken idea. For major uncertainties 
facing the market are not going to be settled overnight. 
Take the war, for example. Last week the conflagra- 
tion overseas swept over Greece, and flames began to 
lick at the doors of Turkey. Once politics have been 
dispensed with at home, attention will again be directed 
toward the conflict. And that means that the market 
will resume its habit of taking major cues from abroad. 


AS ILLUSTRATED by earnings reports of the last 
fortnight, the “excess” profits tax is having a highly 
diverse effect on the profits of American industry. This 
has acted as an added incentive for “selectivity” in 
market policies. As things now stand, it looks as if 
price trends will follow the workings of this levy. Which 
means that strength will be seen in those groups that 
occupy a favorable status with respect to the tax, for 
instance, the air transports and steels. 


A NUMBER of Republicans have been busy picking 
“Dream Cabinets” for Mr. Willkie. Thus, it may be 
interesting to hear that the Republican candidate has 
probably made no commitments in this respect. This is 
the impression received by the writer after talking with 
one of the most logical choices for an important Cabinet 
post—if Mr. Willkie gets the “go ahead” signal from 
the American people on Tuesday.—Written, October 31. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS- WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 29, 1940 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
100,000 62% 645% +2% 
72,800 19 19% + % 
Anaconda Copper ........... 41,300 23% 23% + % 
General Motors ............. 39,800 50 50% + % 
37,300 6 7 +1 
General Electric 36,400 34% 
Studebaker Corp. ............ 33,500 8% 4 +¥%% 
Commonwealth & Southern... 31,500 1% 1% + 1 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 31,300 82 841% +2% 


NOVEMBER 6, 1940 


Stock Traded en Last Change 
United Air Lines............. 29,900 18 185% + % 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... 28,900 38% 40% +2% 
Amer. Rolling Mill........... 28,800 12% 14% +1Y% 
Kennecott Copper ........... 27,300 315% 32% + %h 
Consol. Coppermines ........ 26,900 6% 7% +¥% 
26,500 2 2% + % 
Pennsylvania R.R. ........... 25,900 23% 
Standard Brands ............ 25,200 7 iar 
24,900 2034 21% +1 


j 
: 
j 
. 
Shares Net Shares _——Price—\ Net 
es 


Vechicular Variety 


lord Motor apparently intends to 
seek a larger share of the low priced 
field—a new cheaper “\-8’ model 
will make its debut this month, fol- 
lowed by a “6” at even lower prices 
early in the coming year. . . . Needs 
of national defense will react to the 
benefit of the farmers in that both 
White Motor and Mack Trucks have 
been able to develop a “half-tractor, 
half-truck” on a mass production 
basis—this type of vehicle used to be 
a custom-built job. . . . Elimination of 
road-sway and side-rock in hauling 
trailers is the claim for a new hitch 
perfected by Schult Trailers, Inc.— 
the boast is that this gadget repre- 
sents “the greatest single advance 
since the inception of the trailer in- 
dustry.” .. . The fleet of “Dodge” de- 
livery cars being put into service for 
Bob White Frosted Foods will fea- 
ture something new in automobile 
horns—each unit is equipped with an 
electric whistle which sound the two 
notes of this variety of quail. 
Last week Crosley Corporation issued 
a special release to announce that the 
147th Infantry, Ohio National Guard, 
had purchased one of its midget cars 
for army service—the car will be 
placed at the disposal of the Chaplain 
of the regiment. 


Glass Glossary 


The new stratosphere searchlights 
that have been developed by General 
Electric to cast a beam of 800 million 
candlepower for 5% miles, required 
more than plate glass for the front 
cover—the ‘*Tuf-flex” glass of Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford solved the problem, 
because it can withstand sudden and 
severe changes in temperature. . . 
The spun glass of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas will serve as the raw ma- 
terial for the new electrically warmed 
underwear that will be used by deep 
sea divers—the suit is woven with 
fine electric wires like a heating pad. 
... Anew non-glare rear vision mir- 
ror for automobiles is a joint develop- 
ment of Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
Liberty Mirror Company—by means 
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of specially selected plate glass, harm- 
ful rays are filtered out of both natu- 
ral and artificial light with the result 
that the reflection is clear and sharp. 
...R.C. A. will utilize shatter-proof 
glass windows for future television 
receivers—the window would afford 
protection to the viewer against 
shock from the high voltage current 
in the event that the screen breaks. 
... While it has been promoting sani- 
tary bottles for infants since 1908, 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle has just an- 
nounced its first truly heat-resistant 
bottle—now if they can only perfect a 
self-feeding variety. 


Food Fotbles 


The latest campaign of Quaker 
Oats offers a premium of a pair of 
silk stockings for a box top and twen- 
ty-five cents—it is to wonder how 
the food manufacturers would feel if 
the hosiery industry offered a box of 
oatmeal with each of hose... . 
Glidden Company has demonstrated 
that the entire menu of a dinner can 
be served with only soya dishes—the 
lowly soy bean can be turned into 
everything from hors d’oeuvres and 
soup to ice cream and nuts. .. . There 
is always another juice being pressed 
into service for cocktails—next See- 
man Brothers will feature canned 
“Carrot Juice” as a health drink. . . . 
Two of the big food companies have 
gone old fashioned in the choice of 
names to introduce new packages— 
General Baking is bringing out 
“Old 


Fashioned Bond Bread” in 


the latest presidential 
campaign will mark the end of 
the “yes-man” type of political 
speechmaker — the kind who 
smears all and noes nothing. 


sealed-cellophane, while Wilson & 
Company will add “Ol Fashund 
Bacon” in a new convenient telescope 
pack... . The end is not yet in sight 
for new baby foods for Gerber Prod- 
ucts is adding a luxury vegetable for 
infants—the new addition will be 
“Strained Asparagus.” . . . Conscrip- 
tion seems to be having its influence 
on beer advertising—latest message 
for “Hensler’s Beer’’ is addressed to 
“All Men of Draught Age.” 


Radio Rambles 


Westinghouse Electric through its 
radio station KDKA marks a twen- 
tieth anniversary in bringing this 
year’s national election returns—it 
was in 1920 that this station inaugu- 
rated the airing of the presidential 
poll, when President Harding was 
meted. . .. An “All American” 
scoop is claimed by Emerson Radio 
in its offering of a portable radio in 
three color combinations of red, white 
and blue—called the “Patriot,” the 
model features stars on the dial and 
stripes on the face of the speaker. 
... Year-end football playoffs are fast 
being sewed up for the sponsorship of 
Gillette Safety Razor—the company 
has already signed up to pay for the 
broadcasts of the Sugar Bowl, 
Orange Bowl and National Profes- 
sional Football League finals and 
more may be aligned before the sea- 
son closes. . . . Any home can have 
radio sets built into the wall of any 
room now that the Flush Wall Radio 
Company has designed a model to 
sell at $29.95—the panels of these 
models are available in several shades 
and hues to match parlor, bedroom, 
kitchen or bath. . . . Texas Corpora- 
tion is paying for “reading notices” 
in magazines and trade papers to an- 
nounce its sponsorship of the Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts—the “ads” 
make no attempt to sell gasoline. 


Christenings 


The new question - and - answer 
booklet of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads has been dubbed 
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“Quiz” and is dedicated to “the 
curiosity of the American public.” 
_.. Another addition to the length- 
ening list of plastics is ““Nypene,” a 
synthetic polymer resin made from 
turpentine by the Neville Company. 
_.. A new drink, called ““Kofa Kola,” 
will be introduced by a newly or- 
ganized company of the same name. 
_.. Lord & Taylor has combined a 
floor mop with a slipper and will offer 
the result as the “Mopasin.” . . . The 
new slow melting ice that is said to 
resist Outside influences will be fea- 
tured by National Ice Advertising as 
“Scotch Ice.” . . . Pine Brothers of 
cough drop fame will soon branch 
out with a new tablet for treating 
stomach distress under the title of 
“Alka-Aid.” ... A device for carry- 
ing skis, fishing poles and other long 
objects on the top of a car will be 
offered by Peerless Chain Company 
as the ‘““Top-O-Car Carrier.” . . . Ac- 
cording to Meister Brothers, “Chim- 
ney Stocking” and “Christmas Stock- 
ing” have become registered trade- 
names of this firm, and any other 
company utilizing these names will 
be prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law. . . . Frigidaire electric range 
salesmen, who know how to cook, 
are organizing a club that will be 
known as the “Order of Cap & 
Skillet.” 


Odds & Ends 


American Airlines as been granted 
permission by the Mexican Govern- 
ment for an international air trans- 
port service between Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Mexico City, 
via Monterey—operations will start 
as soon as approved by the CAA.... 
An emergency starting battery for 
garages and service stations is being 
introduced by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany—the battery will start the en- 
gines in cars and trucks which have 
stalled or will not start because of 
the low voltage of their own batteries. 
... The printing ink division of Inter- 
chemical Corporation has just mas- 
tered the matching of the color of 
blood at various blood pressures—so 
accurate are the colors that a blood 
sample chart has been printed to en- 
able doctors to determine the amount 
of thiocyanate concentration in the 
blood... . Paramount Pictures’ latest 
western feature, entitled “Cherokee 
Strip,” seems to have been mis- 
understood by some of the movie 
goers—they apparently expected to 
see some sort of an American Indian 
burlesque show. 
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The Bottlenecks of Business, by 


Thurman W. Arnold. pp. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. The au- 
thor (who also wrote “The Folklore 
of Capitalism”) is, of course, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the U. S.., 
in charge of the Anti-trust Division of 
the Department of Justice. Monopo- 
lies and price fixing agreements, 
holds Mr. Arnold, are the real hottle- 
necks of present day business, result- 
ing in waste and obstructing the free 
flow of goods to potential consumers. 
Much of the philosophy expressed 
may be disputed by businessmen, but 
it is the philosophy which underlies 
the monopoly prosecutions and_be- 
cause of that fact thorough knowledge 
of it is essential if business is to be 
run without conflicting with the cur- 
rent rules. In other words, this 
book affords an insight into the work- 
ings of the mind of the man who is 
presently interpreting the rules of 
business conduct, and as such it is a 
“must” for businessmen. 


x 


America and the New World 
Order. By Graeme K. Howard. 
Published by Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 121 pp. $2. “No more con- 
tentious subject exists today than 
the overshadowing problem of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and its relation to 
the new international order.” Thus 
begins this book. And _ that, inci- 
dentally, is its theme. Mr. Howard 
is convinced that whatever the mili- 
tary outcome of the war abroad, a 
new world order is inevitable. What 
will the role of the United States be 
in this new alignment of nations? 
First of all, says the writer, we must 
put our own house in order. Second- 
ly, we must realize that “naive isola- 
tionism is impossible today.” And 
finally, we should work toward bet- 
tering America “in ways that con- 
tribute progressively to equality of 
opportunity for all peoples of the 
world.” The author is Vice-Chairman 
of the Foreign Trade Council and 
Vice-President in Charge of Over- 
seas Operations for General Motors. 


k * 
Norte: The books reviewed may be 


purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book Suop. 


MARKET VALUES 


are best determined by men trained in 
financial research. Send in a list of your 
securities for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 


CisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


DIVIDENDS 


ELEVATOR 
4COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 168 
CoMMON DIvIDEND No. 132 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 40¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable December 
20, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 

November 22, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, October 23, 1940. 


MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
October 22, 1940 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of forty 


cents (40c) per share on the common 
Dec. 10, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 20, 1940. - 


C. C. Carlton, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


stock payable 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PA. 
Dividend Notice 
At a meeting held October 30, 1940, the 
Board of Directors of Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of twelve and one-half 
cents per share on its outstanding no-par 
capital stock payable December 17, 1940 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ess November 18, 1940, 
GEO. L. DUMBAULD. 
Vice President-Treasurer 


REAL ESTATE 


GEORGIA 


SOUTHERN LANDS for pleasure and_ profit. 
Quail lands, developed and stocked, or unde- 
veloped. Timber lands, in growing timber. F, L 
Gibson, Thomasville, Ga. : 


NEW JERSEY 


BOOKS 
ley: 
| : 
| 
7 
watt 
GENTLEMAN’S country estate farm, 32 acres, 
most beautiful, must be seen to appreciate, every hs 
modern convenience, large beautiful home, com- 
pletely furnished, antiques, imported silver and ane 
furnishings worth half purchase price. Value ae! 
$18,000, sacrifice $12,000; few miles from Atlantic a: 
City, 1 block from all centres. Tractor, equip- ae 
ment, tools. No encumbrance, low taxes. British er 
officer’s family must sell. Triflers please do not : 
answer. Box 512, Financial World, 21 West St., Aah 
New York City. 
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rice movements on the organized 
pices were mixed last week, 
especially in the rail group. A few 
speculative rails reached new highs 
and most others were fairly steady, 
but Northern Pacifics and a number 
of less actively traded issues sold off 


abruptly. Steel and related industry 
bonds were strong; also several spe- 
cialties including N. Y. Trap Rock 
6s, American Type Founders 5s and 
Marion Steam Shovel 6s, the latter 
reaching a new high. Bonds of high 
investment quality were generally 
firm. 


WESTERN UNION 4's & 5s 


Obligations of Western Union 
Telegraph Company have recently 
been active and have risen to levels 
40 to 50 per cent above the year’s 
lows. In view of the high ratio of 
payrolls to gross revenues for this 
company, and the probability of in- 
creases in labor and other operating 
costs under a quasi-war economy, any 
substantial further gains might be re- 
garded as an opportunity for liquidat- 
ing holdings with a view to placing 
funds in securities having more prom- 
ising long term prospects. However, 
since intermediate term prospects for 
maintenance of recent earnings gains 
appear favorable, holdings of the 4%s 
and 5s may be retained for the time 
being. (Recent prices: 4%s, 70; 5s, 
74.) 

The company reported net income 
of over $1.8 million for the eight 
months ended August 31, 1940, as 
against a loss of $303,640 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. West- 
ern Union’s business enjoyed a strik- 
ing increase in the first month of the 
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war ; volume has since not been main- 
tained at the same rate, because of 
declines in trans-Atlantic cable busi- 
ness and other factors. Nevertheless, 
1940 earnings may be expected to be 
the best since 1937 and possibly since 
1936, and 1941 business should be 
stimulated by the effects of the na- 
tional defense program. 

Western Union will apparently not 
be subject to any additional tax bur- 
dens because of the Revenue Act of 
1940. Its very heavy capital invest- 
ment exempts it from excess profits 
taxes and the depreciation charges 
made in returns to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, if maintained at a 
rate approximating that of the past 
three years, will relieve the company 
of most or all of its obligation for in- 
come taxes. Last year the deprecia- 
tion write-off on the tax return was 
almost $3 million higher than that 
shown in the stockholders’ report. 
The bonds, although remaining in a 
speculative status, are in the best po- 


sition that they have occupied since 
1937. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ame the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 


the following compilation. 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 


as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue: Offering 
Danbury & Bethel G. & El. 
$720,000/70 


9,600 shs. $50 par 4%% pfd. 


124,000 shs. $5. par common 


Fontana Union Water Co.... 1,500,000 ser. 4.41/60 

@ 

Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
Lines 


60,000 $1 par shs. 


Superior Tool & Die Co..... 235,000 shs. $1 par 


Westvaco Chlorine Products 60,000 shs. $4.50 pfd. @ 100 
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Underwriters Date Due 

First Boston et al. Nov. 6 

100-104.98 Dean Witter & Co. Nov. 12 
None named Nov. 12 

Baker, Simonds & Co. Nov. 6 

F. Eberstadt & Co. et al. Nov. 12 


STEEL BONDS 


The very sharp gains in earnings 
of steel companies shown for the third 
quarter is increasing interest in prac- 
tically all classes of bonds in the iron 
and steel industry, from very high 
grade issues such as U. S. Steel se- 
rials (several of which recently at- 
tained new highs) to speculative obli- 
gations including Interlake Iron con- 
vertible 4s and Otis Steel first 4%s, 
Earnings of the two latter companies 
have been very unsatisfactory up to 
recent months, but the demand for 
pig iron and steel has received such 
an impetus from British orders and 
our defense program that most con- 
cerns in these industries, including a 
number of the less favorably situated 
units, are now able to show operations 
well in the black. 

The Otis Steel issue was one of 
the unfortunate incidents of the 1937 
market decline. Offered at 98, the 
bonds were soon available around 92, 
and sold down to 65 before the end 
of the year. At 81% last week, the 
bonds were at the highest level since 
the post-offering market collapse oi 
1937. Otis earned fixed charges by 
a margin of about $465,000 in the 
third quarter of 1940. 


INDIANAPOLIS GAS 5s 

After selling close to par on Mon- 
day, Indianapolis Gas 5s broke sud- 
denly almost 20 points on news that 
the U. S. Supreme Court had granted 
a review of the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals holding the 
lease of Indianapolis Gas properties 
by Citizens Gas of Indianapolis valid 
and enforceable. When the city of 
Indianapolis acquired all of the prop- 
erties of Citizens Gas Company in 
1935, it rejected this lease. After 
protracted litigation, which seemed to 
have culminated in a clear cut deci- 
sion of the Circuit Court favorable to 
bondholders, the status of Indianapo- 
lis Gsa bonds was generally regarded 
as being quite well assured. Now 
that the Supreme Court has reopened 
the question of the enforceability of 
the lease, their standing will remain 
in doubt until the final adjudication. 


GE DEFENSE ITEMS 


a with publication of its 
third quarter report, General 
Electric gave stockholders an idea of 
the extent to which their company 
was participating in the preparedness 
program. According to the big elec- 
trical equipment unit, the following is 
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a partial list of defense products that 
are already being manufactured, or 
shortly will be: Naval gun mounts 
and projectile hoists, electric drives 
for submarines and tanks, turbines 
for ship propulsion, searchlights for 
anti-aircraft and other purposes, radio 
transmitting and receiving apparatus, 
turbo-superchargers (which permit 
airplanes to operate efficiently at high 
altitudes), propeller pitch control de- 
vices, gun-control equipment, and 75 
mm. howitzers. 


NEW TAXES 


Concluded from page 4 


figure without any explanatory com- 
ments ; and a minority show the esti- 
mated effect of excess profits taxes 
for the nine months. Consequently, 
study of the figures is necessary in 
order to ascertain to what degree (if 
any) the additional burdens imposed 
by the Second Revenue Act of 1940 
are provided for in the interim re- 
ports. Failure to do this will, in most 
cases, result in unpleasant surprises 
for stockholders when the further ad- 
justments which will be inevitable in 
December are published. 

For these and other reasons, Gen- 
eral Motors has adopted a new pol- 
icy in the preparation of earnings 
statements which will take effect be- 
ginning with the next report. “Earn- 
ings hereafter will be reported to 
stockholders, both before and after 
U. S. and foreign income taxes, so 
that they may better determine the 
trend of the earnings strength of the 
corporation—that part within the in- 
fluence of management as distin- 


guished from that part over which 


management has no control.” 


CLEARER REPORTS? 


This is an admirable step toward 
the clarification of corporation re- 
ports which, in cases where similar 
policies are not adopted, will inevi- 
tably be obfuscated in greater or less 
degree by tax influences, at least over 
the next two’ or three quarters. It is 
to be hoped that this example will be 
followed by the large majority of 
companies in which there is a sub- 
stantial investor interest, so that se- 
curity holders may be able to analyze 
with greater exactitude the effects of 
the various taxes which must be de- 
ducted before their share of operating 
earnings is definitely established. 
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NEW ISSUE 


To be dated November 1, 1940 


October 29, 1940. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$45,000,000 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 3%% Bonds, Series D 


Price 103% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. ‘ 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BLYTH & CO., INC. 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. SOMERIGIE & CONAIY 
LEHMAN BROTHERS KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEE HIGGIN: SON CORPORATION 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


To be due November 1, 1960 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


PROJECT REVIVED 


Continued from page 8 


sibility of diverting 10,000 cubic feet 
water flow per second as America’s 
share of the 20,000 cubic feet that 
can be diverted for power without 
loss of scenic beauty at the Falls. 

Strong opposition to the power 
project is natural on the part of the 
public utility enterprises operating in 
the upper New York territory be- 
cause, as in other parts of the coun- 
try, the privately owned companies 
cannot compete with enterprises built 
with government grants and enjoying 
a privileged tax status. Coal com- 
panies are also opposed, as they can 
prove that electricity can be more 
cheaply generated by steam plants 
than by the expensive hydro-electric 
plants proposed by the Administra- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the power 
project is unlikely to be entirely di- 
vorced from the waterway project. 
And on that aspect the Midwest 


farmer—who in the past has favored 
the waterway development for ocean 
going steamers as a means to reduce 
freight rates for wheat—has lost en- 
thusiasm, because wheat exports from 
the Middlewest to Europe have de- 
clined considerably and are unlikely 
ever to regain former levels. 

On both sides of the boundary 
there is also strong opposition by the 
railroads, who certainly would lose 
traffic to the new project. U. S. coal 
interests, which each year ship some 
13 million tons to Canada, fear that 
European competition would cut into 
their business if ocean going steam- 
ers could reach the Great Lakes. 
Undiminished likewise is the opposi- 
tion to the waterway project by ship- 
ping interests in the Atlantic ports of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
and those of the Mississippi river, all 
because of probable loss of traffic. 


COSTS SPLIT 


Official estimates are that the total 
cost of the power project at the 
International Rapids will amount to 
$269 million of which the United 
States would pay $206 million and 
Canada only $63 million. (Private 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes 
to learn to write by touch. Also for 
Secretaries who wish to increase their 
speed and accuracy. Please write on 
letterhead. 


HANDBOOK OF BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 


74 pages of new phases of building 
maintenance of interest to building 
managers and superintendents. Hun- 
dreds of odd jobs at lower cost, in less 
time, with better results. 150 illustra- 
tions. Request on your business letter- 
head. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A little book telling how he can make 
a toy motor that will run. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet prepared 
by a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock avail- 
able upon request. 


HOME HEATNG AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air condition- 
ing—how it affects the health, com- 
fort, aad convenience. Valuable to 
those planning to build and present 
home owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values ; guaranteed protection. A most 
valuable booklet for anyone owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build 
one, 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifica- 
tions unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost, warm-air 
heating for homes. For home owners 
only. 
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estimates are substantially higher. ) 
Of the $206 million, the Federal 
Government is supposed to contribute 
$116 million and the New York 
Power Authority $90 million. For 
this the latter would obtain perpetual 
rights to half of all the electricity 
generated at the plants, the other half 
going to Canada. 

This means that the contribution of 
the Federal Government would con- 
stitute an outright grant as there 
would be no way of obtaining any im- 
portant additional revenues out of 
that enterprise. It is stated that over 
90 per cent of this contribution will 
be charged to navigation. 

That the production of power “in 
the interest of national defense’’ is 
only a subterfuge is evidenced by the 
fact that, according to the most opti- 
mistic estimates, it will take at least 
five years before the dam will be fin- 
ished and the engineers can start to 
produce electricity. Private esti- 
mates place the time required up to 
seven years. It is the consensus that 
by that time the war in Europe (and 
thereby the emergency) will be a 
thing of the past, and that therefore 
Canada’s defense program—and our 
own—can obtain no benefit from the 
project. 


TVA REPEATED? 


It is the TVA all over again, under 
the same camouflage of navigation 
improvements, though power is 
stressed in the present “emergency” 
case. It is obvious that the public 
utilities operating in the territory af- 
fected by the additional 820,000 KW. 
ultimately to be generated at the In- 
ternational Rapids would suffer from 
such government-subsidized competi- 
tion, and this is already reflected in 
the market valuation of for example 
the preferred issues of Niagara Hud- 
son Power, of its chief subsidiaries 
and of the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation. 

As shown in the table on page 7, 
the preferred issues of Niagara Hud- 
son Power, the holding company, are 
selling on a 6 to 7 per cent yield 
basis despite their excellent coverage 
of dividend requirements. Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern comes nearer to 
being an operating company, but its 
preferreds also are quoted on an un- 
usually high yield basis. 

Of the operating companies, Cen- 
tral New York Power preferred sells 
below par though average dividend 
coverage during the past few years 
has been better than twice over. 


Although the two preferred issues oj 
New York Power & Light are 
quoted at their call prices, issues of 
like calibre of companies operating in 
other districts are currently selling 
several points above that level. The 
same is true for the Rochester Gas 
& Electric preferreds. 

It’s the old story of government 
expansion into private business which 
always hampers and imperils existing 
enterprises financed by private inves- 
tors, and which brings us slowly but 
surely to state socialism in one form 
or the other. And what after that? 
Look to Europe for the answer. See 
what happened to France. 


UTILITY ISSUES 


Continued from page 8 


Despite political pressure, public 
utilities have made real progress. 
The average system is _ financially 
stronger now than in 1933, 1929 or 
1920, particularly as regards current 
assets. For example, look at Ameri- 
can Power & Light, an Electric Bond 
& Share subsidiary. The revenues of 
this widely scattered system have in- 
creased (in millions) from $61.3 in 
1933 to $83.9 in 1937, and $87 in 
1939. Operating expenses and taxes 
have consumed a large part of this 
additional revenue, but a more con- 
servative accounting in respect to de- 
preciation charges against earnings 
has also been an important factor in 
keeping down the apparent equity 
earnings. 


EARNINGS TREND 


The increase in depreciation from 
$5.3 million in 1933 to $10 million 
in 1939 alone amounts to $1.60 per 
common share. The reported com- 
mon share earnings showed a loss of 
$1.91 in 1933, a profit of 60 cents in 
1937, and 98 cents for the 12 months 
to August 31, 1940. Since 1933 this 
system has also increased its property 
investment by some $52 million out 
of earnings, paid off some $7 million 
obligations, and _ increased liquid 
assets from $24.3 million to $38.3 mil- 
lion. The system has scarcely begun 
to refinance its extensive obligations. 
At current rates it should be able to 
save at least 20 per cent of its present 
$33 million fixed charges. Such a 
saving would add over $2 per share 
to common stock earnings. The re- 
cent price of 3% is below the average 
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annual price of any year in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Obviously the ratio of this price to 
current actual earning power is also 
the lowest in history. Yet 11 years 
ago this stock sold at 175, or 40 times 
its then inflated earnings. The same 
conditions. are true of the average 
holding company. Even sound operat- 
ing company common stocks yield 
from 6 to over 8 per cent, although 
dividends for some companies are 
earned by the largest margin in years. 

In 1920 the utility group had been 
hit so hard by war inflation, high 
money rates, war taxes and operating 
difficulties that the stocks seemed 
utterly undesirable, but everybody re- 
calls the tremendous expansion and 
growth of the electric industry in the 
following ten years. By 1929 many 
holding company equities were valued 
as high as 40 times earnings. To- 
day, the industry is again convalescent 
from a sickness due largely to the 
inevitable psychological revulsion 
from 1929 and to eight years of politi- 
cal persecution and_ bureaucratic 
repression. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


The danger of prolonged war in- 
flation is, as yet, largely academic. 
The industry’s rates have been 
brought down to a rock-bottom level. 
The secular trend of usage of elec- 
tricity continues strongly upward. 
In due course the serious tax bur- 
den of today may be lightened as the 
country swings into the increased 
production that is called for by the 
under-consumption of the world in 
recent years. Political harassment 
is visibly on the decline. Financially 
the industry is far stronger than at 
any time in its history. 

As managerial confidence returns, 
the industry’s tremendous hoard of 
cash can be used to increase profits 
and pay dividends, instead of being 
needed to defend itself against gov- 
ernment encroachment. In relation to 
the present extremely low prices, the 
profit possibilities of this industry 
for the long term should be extraordi- 
nary. While the recovery may be 
dynamic in the event of the election 
of Mr. Willkie, it by no means fol- 
lows that the reelection of Mr. 
Roosevelt would bring about another 
utility bear market. 


x 


A following article will analyze the tech- 
nical position of the utility averages. 
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o decisive market action has oc- 
N curred in the recent past. View- 
ing price developments for the last 
three weeks, it is obvious that a “‘line” 
has been in the process of formation, 
indicating the unwillingness of traders 
and investors alike to depart from 
their policy of hopeful waiting prior 
to the election. It seems unlikely that 
any significant progress will be made 
in either direction until this impor- 
tant bit of uncertainty has been 
cleared away. 

The rails have fallen below the 
critical 28.52 level, though by a mar- 
gin of only six one-hundredths of a 
point. The industrials are still some 
two points above their comparable 
support point of 130.39 and show no 
signs of breaking it as yet. Until this 
occurs, no intermediate reaction can 
take place. Such a move is overdue, 
but it would not be surprising if it 
were to be postponed for a number of 
weeks more if the Republican candi- 
date is elected. The market appears 
firm around present levels; note the 
pickup in volume on the rallies Octo- 


- ber 23, 26 and 30, and the manner in 


which it dried up October 21, 24 and 
28 when prices moved downward. 
While Willkie’s election would be 
regarded as a bullish factor for both 
the near and longer term, those who 
look for an immediate break in the 
event the contest goes the other way 


In 1936, 


may be in for a surprise. 
hardly less than today, it was widely 
recognized among those whose opin- 
ions form the basis for market move- 
ments that reelection of the existing 
incumbent would be an unfavorable 


factor. Yet the industrial average 
moved up strongly on the day follow- 
ing the election and the rails, which 
had been falling slowly for about 
three weeks, temporarily reversed this 
trend. What happened a few months 
later is, of course, uncomfortably 
fresh in everyone’s memory. 
Although a wide-open break is not 
necessarily indicated in the event of 
President Roosevelt's reelection, the 
reaction which has been anticipated 
for some weeks would probably be 
brought much closer. From a longer 
term standpoint, those who count on 
the defense program to bring about 
a stock market boom regardless of 
the outcome of the election would do 
well to examine charted records of 
the market for 1916 and 1917, In 
1916 business activity was high and 
pointing higher, and the same was 
true of corporate earnings. Yet short- 
ly after the reelection of President 
Wilson (because “he kept us out of 
war’) a bear market set in which 
lasted for thirteen months and carried 
the industrials down from 110 to 66, 
the rails from 111 to 71.—Written 
October 30; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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American Ship Building Company 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (ASU) 
Incorporated: 1899, N. J. Office: West 54 75 


Street, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 60 parce mance 
Meeting: Second Wednesday in Octob 45 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1939) : 30 [on] 
preferred, 22; common, 1,724. 15 


Capitalization: Funded debt....... ..--None te) 


“Preferred stock (7% non-cum. June 30 
Common stock (no par).......... 127,044 shs 


1933 "34 ‘35 '37 “39 1940 


~ *Non-callable; has equal voting power with 


common. 


Business: Leading unit in the ship construction and repair 
business in the Great Lakes area. Shipyards are operated at 
prominent ports; plants also are equipped to make machinery 
and to do structural steel work for steel mills and other indus- 
trial plants. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1940, $2.5 million; cash, $1.7 million. Workin capital ratio: 
14.2-to-1. Book value, $50.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments in 
all but two years since 1899. Varying common dividends 1902- 
03; 1905-11; 1916 to date; no stated basis at present. 

Outlook: Chief earnings influence is the volume of Great 
Lakes traffic, which, in turn, is guided by general business 
conditions. Diversification of production and high activity of 
lake fleets arising from defense program should continue to 
make possible better-than-average operating record. Company 
may obtain additional Navy business. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 


ated units in the shipping group. 

Years ended June 30: 1933 1935 1936 939 1940 
Earned per share.. D$1.97 $158 $0.04 $1.32 $3.53 $3. 4 psi 67 $1.76 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Dividends paid.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 *1.00 
Price Range: 

arr te 36% 30 26% 45% 58 35% 46% *37% 

BD éanesssencones 11% 175% 20 25% 24% 22 25% *23 


*To October 30, 1940. 


American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (AMS) 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 = 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor 30 ciueeiarbecawserd 
by reerganization of American Sumatra 20 
Tobacco Company, originally formed in 1910. 10 
Office, 102 Maiden Lane, New York City. 0 Fiscal year ends July 31 


Annual meeting Third Wednesday in Octo- ee ee $ 
$ 


ber. Number of stockholders (December 31, ; 
1938: 2,200. 

OEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........} 
Capital stock (no par).......... 192, 1933 "34 "36 38 39 1940 


Business: Important domestic producer of the Sumatra type 
of leaf tobacco and other varieties used for cigar wrappers. 
Directly and through subsidiaries, owns about 34,000 acres of 
farm and timber lands in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia 
and Florida. Bulk of output is used for low priced cigars. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital July 31, 
1940, $3 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
13-to-1. Book value, $27.23 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. After lapse of four years, pay- 
ments were resumed in 1934 on a $1 regular annual basis, 
which has been maintained since, plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Accounting for about 17% of U. S. grown cigar 
wrapping tobacco, yearly returns vary with crop conditions. 
But demand from manufacturers of 5-cent cigars, the com- 
pany’s chief market, apparently continues on a secular upward 
trend. Governmental crop regulations also affect tobacco 
prices and thereby profit margins. 

Comment: Though a liberal dividend payer, the capital stock 
embodies all the risk factors of an equity depending upon a 
single crop. 


Years ended July 31: 193 936 ee 940 


Earned per share. $2.40 $2.83 $2 64 $3. 40 D$1.5 64 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid .... 1.00 *2.00 > *1.58 *2.75 *1.90 1.00 40.75 
Price Range: 

24 27% 26% 25% 20% 18% +18 

13% 18% 205% 14 12% 13% +11% 


*Including extras. +To October 30, 1940. 


_Fomings and Price Range (ADD) 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 40 
30 

Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolida- 20 
tion of three companies, the oldest estab- 10 telat <1 
lished in 1898. Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 0 . 
Annual Meeting: Second Tuesday in October. Fiscal year ends June 30 $6 
Number of stockholders (June 30, 1940): 
approximately 3,800. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non UZ 
Capital stock (no par)..........544,916 che 1933 °35 '37 "38 39 1940 


Business: A leading producer of linseed oil and related 
products. Additional activities include grain storage opera- 
tions; sale of specialty oils and meal; and manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals. Also an important factor in the soybean 
products industry. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1940, 
$13.2 million; cash, $2.7 million; cash value of life insurance, 
$232,062. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $42.79 a share. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Common dividends (al- 
though at highly irregular rate) paid in each year since 1927, 

Outlook: While general business conditions are a factor, 
chief influence in operations is crop conditions. Consequently, 
inventory adjustments will continue to exercise a dominant 
effect upon final results. Soybean division has good growth 
possibilities. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the better equities in an 
inherently speculative industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ee bo CAPITAL STOCK: 
Calendar Year's 


u Yours Divi- 
ended 30 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total dends Price Range 
0.27 $0.28 $0.97 $1.79 $1.00 29%— 9% 
0.92 0.93 1 3. 1.50 39%—26% 
SS 0.86 1.12 a 0.92 1.31 4.21 2.00 52 —36 
0.62 0.65 | 0.65 1.13 3.05 3.00 50 —37 
0.85 1.67 1,15 1.36% 5.03 2.00 46 —22 
0.56 0.49 27 D0.89 0.43 1.25 31%—20 
are 0.27 0.33 es 0.64 3.02 1.10 7 —21 
76 1.61 1.21 1.84 5.42 *1.05 *35%—23 


*To October 30, 1940. 


Armour & Company (Illinois) 


Earnings and Price Range (AM 
Data revised to October 30, 1940 25 9 4 ge (AM) 
Incorporated: 1900, IlJ., Main office: Union 20 


Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 15 
Fourth Friday in January. Number of 10 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): about 4 <=" 


Fieca! year ends Oct 31 


Capitalization: Funded debt. eS 974,000 CARNED PER SHARE $4 
+Prior stock $6 cum. 
532,996 shs rag 

{Preferred stock 7% cum. $ 

33,715 shs 1932 "34 35 °36 °37 1939 

Common stock ($5 par)........ 4,065,838 shs 


*Entirely subsidiary debt. Also guarantees dividends on $53,888,200 7% preferred 
stock of Armour of Delaware. 7Callable at $115 per share; convertible into 6 shares of 
common, tCallable at $115 per share. 

Business: One of the two largest meat packers; is engaged 
in all phases of processing, packing and curing of meats and 
manufacture of various by-products and derivatives, also the 
distribution of poultry, eggs cheese and butter. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Octo- 
ber 28, 1939, $102.3 million; cash, $22.3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.5-to-1. Book value of common, $13.05 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred arrears cleared :up 
1937. Initial payment on present common in 1937. Disburse- 
ments, preferred and common, suspended in 1938. None since. 

Outlook: Adequate meat supplies and a firm price structure 
are essential for satisfactory profits. The management’s pro- 
gram of gradually simplifying the corporate structure is a 
favorable long term factor. 

Comment: The Illinois company’s record necessitates a 


speculative rating for the shares. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND. PRICE oRANGE or COMMON: 


Fiscal years to Oct. 31: 1934 1935 1940 

*Earned per share... $0.81 $0.53 $0. 74 $0. ps2. id 

Dividends paid ...... None None None 0.70 None None +None 
Price Range: 

6% 6% 7% 13% 7 8% 

TOW 3% 3% 4% 4% 3% 35% +4 


*Adjusted for present capitalization. To October 30, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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banks. 


be August, through Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company and Smith, Barney 
& Company, the Youngstown Sheet 

& Tube Company sold $10.5 million 
| serial notes to a group of commercial 


These notes, which mature 
from 1941 to 1947 and carry interest 
rates of .05 per cent to 2.25 per cent, 
replaced $10 million of the company’s 
convertible debenture 4s of 1948, 
thus effecting considerable saving in 
interest. 

More recently, another private sale 
of serials was made, the amount this 
time being $10.5 million (one to 
seven-year maturities and .40 to 2.10 
per cent rates). And last week the 
company through its underwriters 
sold a new issue of $45 million first 
314s of 1960. The total realized 
through those two operations is to be 
used for the redemption of the $55.5 


million first 4s now outstanding, 


which will be called for payment at 
104. The new 3%s were priced at 
103 and the underwriting group— 
which was headed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company and Smith, Barney & Com- 


pany—announced that books had 


been closed on the day of the offering. 
x 


Offering of El Paso Electric Com- 
pany’s bonds and preferred stock, al- 
ready delayed because of changes ef- 
fected in the participations of mem- 
bers of the underwriting group, has 
been postponed indefinitely. In order 
to avoid difficulties under the SEC’s 
“arms length bargaining’ rule, the 
principal underwriter had reduced its 
participation in the offering to $325,- 
000 of the bonds and 1,200 shares of 
the preferred stock, amounts ex- 
ceeded by several other members of 
the group. It had originally been an- 
ticipated that this firm would take 
$900,000 of the bonds and 3,600 
shares of the preferred. Offering was 
scheduled to take place October 30, 
but the SEC failed to give clearance 
to the registration statement, which 
had been filed twenty days before. 
The underwriters were taken by sur- 
prise, since no indication had been 
given up until the last minute that the 
issie would fail to receive the 
sanction of the SEC. The underwrit- 
ing agreement has now been allowed 
to lapse and an entirely new deal will 
have to be arranged when the issue 
is cleared. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1940 


New Tax Factor Affects 
Every Security You Own 


Prompt Revision of Your Portfolio and Program May Be 
Necessary to Conserve Your Capital and Income 


OW will the new Federal taxes affect the corporations whose 


securities you own? 


Will they be able to meet the one-third 


normal tax increase as well as excess-profits taxes, and still improve 
their earnings and maintain or increase dividends? 


Many corporations will, but others will barely be able to offset the 


higher tax imposts. 
have to reduce dividends. 


Into which group does each of 
your investments fall? Every one 
of your holdings will be affected, 
one way or another; and if you 
are to protect your income and 
your capital you must determine 
promptly which of your present 
holdings to retain and which to 
sell, as well as what replacements 
to make. 


These new tax questions, how- 


ever, comprise only one of many 


major factors that must be con- 
sidered in formulating your invest- 
ment policies and revising your 
portfolio. The trend of the war— 
the swiftly changing economic 


Some, even, will be unable to do this, and may 


situations throughout the world— 
political, industrial and other ‘de- 
velopments at home—all these 
create new problems and pose new 
questions for the investor. 


To interpret these developments 
intelligently is a full-time job for 
a staff of expert analysts, and 
through the Financial World Re- 
search Bureau just such guidance 
is available to you. This organiza- 
tion devotes its entire time to 
gathering, correlating and inter- 
preting the myriad data influencing 
investment values, and its invest- 
ment supervisory procedure will 
help you get the maximum returns 
from your investments. 


Register your investments for continuing supervision by our staff of 
investment advisers who plan every step for you, and supervise your 
progress through direct, personal correspondence and consultation. 
There are no printed bulletins, no group recommendations. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


| Please explain (without FINANCIAL WORLD | 
bligati t ) h 

| wit'sd'me RESEARCH BUREAU 
to take advantag to- 

21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. | 

| better income and profits. Objective: l 

I enclose list of my Income [] Capital enhancement 

securities and their cost. (or) Both 

| 
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A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 


Servel, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (HLL) 
Data revised to October 30, 1940 40 Keer 

Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as outgrowth 30 i} 
of a business established in 1889. Office, 20 
143 East Kinney St., Newark, N. J. An- 10 
nual meeting: February 15. Number of ie) 
(December 31, 1938): about PER 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... ont os Non DEFICIT PER SHARE M4 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 209,700 193233 34°35 36 38 1939 


Business: Activities consist of dressing, curing and dyeing 
of raw furs received on consignment from furriers and fur 
dealers. Specializes in seal-dyeing of muskrat skins which are 
sold as “Hollander Seal” and account for major part of com- 
pany’s business. Owns 87%% of the capital stock of A. 
Hollander & Son, S. A. of France. 

Management: Capable and satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $631,173; cash, $170,568. Working capital ratio: 2.4- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $11.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: After lapse of eight years payments were 
resumed in 1934, but suspended again in 1938. 

Outlook: Being essentially a servicing enterprise, earnings 
depend chiefly upon volume demand for furs which in turn 
varies widely with style changes and trend of general pur- 
chasing power. 

Comment: Representing a luxury industry, the equity is 
subject to wide market fluctuations. The outcome of the 
pending SEC action to delist the stock is unpredictable. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.22 D$0.75 D$0.97 None 234 
0.15 0.89 1.0 None 10%— 2% 
1.05 Nil 1.05 $0.50 13 — 5% 
66565545460 0.30 0.55 0.85 0.50 11 — 65% 
RODS. 1.83 0.92 2.75 *3.75 33%— 9 

cc 1.85 D0.94 0.91 1.00 30%— 7% 
D0.17 D0.79 D0.96 None 13%— 5% 
6.51 D1.68 D1.17 None 11%— 5% 
0.81 None 7%— 4% 


“Including $3.25 extra. October 30, 1940. 


Loew’s Incorporated 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (LW) 

Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Executive of- 00 
fice: 1540 Broadway, New York City. Annual 80 smcrwaner 
meeting: Second Tuesday in December. 60 | 
Approximate number of stockholders (June 19, 40 
1940): Preferred, 3,500; common, 16,000. 20 
Capitalization: Own funded debt.*$14,581,000 0 
Subsdiary funded debt.......... 18,044,638 JJ $9 
Subsidiary preferred stocks...... 1,319,900 
{Preferred stock $6.50 cum. 

136,722 shs 0 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,665,713 shs 1933 "34 °35 ~ 7 38 39 1940 


*Includes $3,000,000. 234° promissory 
note. 7Callable at 105. 


Business: A leading unit in the motion picture industry. 
Operations are thoroughly integrated. Films are released 
under the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer name; distribution is effected 
through some 190 theatres in the U. S. and Canada. Foreign 
business normally contributes 25 to 30% of total film rentals. 

Management: Has had good operating record. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital, August 
31, 1939, $52.9 million; cash items, $17.2 million; inventory 
(largely film), $44.4 million. Working capital ratio: 5.1-to-1. 
Book value of common, $55.20 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends paid. Varying 
common dividends 1920-21; 1923 to date, plus frequent extras. 

Outlook: High quality of past productions has contributed 
to a better-than-average operating record. Essentially, how- 
ever, domestic revenues are dependent upon purchasing power. 
Loss of most of foreign business is an adverse factor. 

Comment: Preferred has a fair measure of income appeal. 
Common is one of the more strongly entrenched—although 
still speculative—equities in the movie group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

Fiscal — Calendar Year’s — 
Mar. 13 June6 Aug. 21 Year’s’ Divi- 

) (b) (b) Total dends Price Range 
0.08 $1.04 $2.15 $1.00 361%,— &% 
1.07 1.05 4.50 1.75 37 —20% 


Qu. ended Nov. 22 
about: (b) 


0.88 0.97 4.49 *2.50 a 31% 
1.43 2.29 6.73 *3.50 67%—43 
1.82 1.57 8.47 *7.50 87 443% 
1.04 0.85 5.65 *3.00 624%—33 
9.94 0.75 5.37 2.50 544%4—30%% 
0.60 71.50 737%—20% 


*Including extras. {To October 30, 1940. (a)16 weeks. (b)12 weeks. 


Earnings and Price Range (SE) 
0 
Data revised to October 30, 1940 40 OT 

Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as successor 30 
Office: 51 East 42d Street, New Yor' ty. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in Febru- 0 Ha ends Oct 3 
ary. of stockholders (December 31, TARNED PER SHARE 
1939): 12,492 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non DEFICIT PER SHARE M4 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,781,426 chs 1932 °33 ‘34 35 37 38 1939" 


Business: Company manufactures an absorption type re- 
frigerator known as the “Servel Electrolux,” which operates 
by the use of gas, kerosene, electricity or other controllable 
heat. Refrigerators are distributed by utility companies and 
dealers. Also manufactures refrigeration and air-conditioning 
equipment. Does substantial export business. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital October 
31, 1939, $10 million; cash, $9.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.6-to-1. Book value of common, $7.22 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments initiated 1935 after 
eliminatien of arrears on former preferred. Annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: Sales expansion seems to be restricted by indica- 
tions that the refrigerator market is approaching the satura- 
tion point, while replacement demand amounts to only about 
one-fourth of the total. Lower prices due to intense com- 
petition have reduced profit margins in recent years. 

Comment: Stock is a specialty issue with business cycle 
characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal Calendar Year's 4 
Year's ivi- 

ended: Jan. 31 <April30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total dends Price Range 
933 D$0.15 D$0.20 $0.34 D$0.30 D$0.31 None TM%— 1% 
D0.10 D0.02 0.44 DO0.05 0.27 None 9 — 4% 

D0.13 0.53 0.60 0.16 1.16 $0.12 17 —7 
0.16 0.77 1.18 0.24 2.35 1.07% 313%—15% 

0.21 1.06 1.21 0.19 *2.59 71.60 34 —12 
0.01 0.33 0.33 0.19 0.86 1.0 : 9% 
0.15 0.46 0.69 0.32 1.62 1,25 %—11% 
0.20 0.39 0.70 £1.00 tee 8% 


*After surtax. Including extra. October 30, 1940. 


Vick Chemical Company 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 
Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, as Vick 


7 Earnings and Price Range (VIK) 


Chemical, Inc., after dissolution of Drug, 40 | 
Inc. Present name adopted 1936. Original 30 Paice RANGE 
Vick Chemical Company, formed 1907 and 20 
merged with Drug, Inc., in 1930, is out- 10 
growth of retail drug business established 0 


1885. Office: 122 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Annual Meeting: Third Tuesday in 
September. Number of stockholders (Febru- 
ary 28, 1938): about 16,000. 


Fiscal year ends June 30 $o 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt............2 
Capital stock ($5 689, as 


Business: Manufactures a number of patented medicated 
remedies for respiratory troubles and ailments of the skin 
and tissues, sold under the “Vick” trade mark. “Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub” (introduced in 1885) is still the best seller. A large 
market has also been developed for “Va-tro-nol” nose drops. 
Has subsidiaries and agencies in some 70 foreign countries. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 1940, 
$9.7 million; cash, $2.2 million; marketable securities, $241,000. 
Working capital ratio: 9.1-to-1. Book value, $15.40 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends 1925-1930, when merged 
with Drug, Inc.; resumed in 1933 on $2 basis plus extras. 

Outlook: Although foreign revenues will trend lower, main- 
tenance of a strong competitive position in the domestic mar- 
ket suggests reasonably well maintained earnings. Recent 
decision to enter new fields in an effort to meet changed world 
trade conditions holds interesting longer term possibilities. 

Comment: Shares rank among the better grade drug equities 
and are attractive primarily for income return available. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aa OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


vi- 

ended 31 Mar. June 30 Total dends Price Range 
0% $1. $0.47 $3.43 $2.40 44%—34 
30 86 Las 0.36 3.87 2.40 484%4—40 
1.15 1.60 1.34 0.15 4,23 4.20 47 —35 
1.44 0.47 0.10 3.21 2.40 42 —30 
1.79 0.95 1.12 0.14 4.00 2.4 4444—34 
1.53 1.26 0.8 0.40 4.05 72.40 


“Including extras. {To October 23, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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WANTED! LIVING WAGE 


Concluded from page 14 


Now, to a greater extent than ever 
before, the individual must rely upon 
his own sagacity or that of his invest- 
ment advisor rather than follow the 
Fortunately for the individu- 
al, being free from all restrictions, the 


crowd. 


task is not insurmountable. Often 
bonds of more speculative enterprises 
are so strongly protected by sinking 
fund provisions and other features 
that a relatively short period of pros- 
perity may substantially enhance their 
investment status. In other instances 
indenture provisions so restrict divi- 
dend payments, that virtually all prof- 
its accrue to the protection of the 


corporations where depreciation and 
other reserves charged to income are 
so liberal that the reported balance 
available for bond interest is meagre 
at best. Yet because of this liberality 
in the matter of reserves, substantial 
cash resources have been created. 
Finally, there are those issues con- 
taining convertible features which 
place them in a definitely speculative 
position. Obviously, such bonds 
could not qualify for institutional or 
trust investment and are thus not 
subject to the competitive bidding by 
such sources. Notable in this cate- 
gory are the bonds of many “prince 
or pauper” industries such as certain 
railroads, railroad equipment, ma- 
chine tool companies and marginal 
steel producers. Investigations along 
those lines would seem particularly 
timely in the light of the renewed ac- 
tivity of such enterprises in the re- 


debt. Then too, there can be found armament program. 
Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company riod able 
rr 30c .. Nov. 15 ct. 31 50c .. Nov. 22 Nov. 
Allegheny Lud. St. pf....... $1. 75 Dee. 2 Nov. 15 Nat’l Auto Fibers pf.......... 1l5e Q Dec. Nov. 
Q Nov. 15 Nov. 7 Nat’l Gypsum pf........... $1.12% Q Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Allied Laboratories ........... lic Q Dec. 30 Dec. 16 2 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 
Tr -Bethlehem Gas ie New Brunswick Tel., Ltd....124%e .. Oct. 15 Sept. 30 
87%e Q Nov. 9 Oct. 31 N. England Wat. Lt. & Pr. 
Amer “Chain 40c .. Dec. 15 Dec. 4 $1.50 Q Nov. Oct. 22 
ye ren rae. 1.25 Q Dec. 15 Dee. 4 Noranda Mines, Ltd............$1 .. Dec. 16 Nov. 25 
Amer. Products. 20e M_ Dee. Nov. 14 $1.50 Q Nov. Oct. 22 
American News Co............ 25 BM Nov. 15 Nov. 4 Ontario Steel Prod.......s.esee 25e .. Nov. 15 Nov. 4 
Amer. Re-Insurance » .. Nov. 15 Nov. 6 Orange County Tel. Co. 6% pf. pod S Nov. Oct. 31 
Am. Rolling Mill..... Dec. 18 Nov. 20 ~~ — Co... -- Dec. 20 Nov. 22 
Am. Steel Foundries... 16 DO Q Dec. 20 Nov. 22 
Armstrong Cork .......... Dec. Nov. 4 pation Pen -- Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
SS Re ere rere 1 Q Dee. 16 Nov. 30 Penn. Water & Power $1 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Assoc. Dry Goods Ist pf..... $1.50 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 4 7 eee $1.25 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Atlanta Refining .............25¢ Q Dec. 16 Nov. 21 Potomac EL Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
NT ear ee 15c .. Dee. Nov. Do 5%% pf. 37% Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Birmingham Gas pf......... Q Dec. 2 Nov. 20 . 16 Nov. 29 
8 errs: 374%e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 11 Railway & Lt. Securities pf. .$1. 30 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 28 
Bohn Alum. & Brass..........50c .. Dec. 18 Dec. 3 Reliance Steel Corp. $1.50. 
Buckeye Pipe Line... $1 .. Dec. 14 Nov. 22 37 Yee Q Dec. 2 Nov. 22 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan. .25¢ Q Dec. 2 Nov. 12 Ne Peer rere 75e Q Dee. 10 Nov. 8 
Burlington Mills ..... 25e .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 Sedalia Water 7% sah ‘ Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Burroughs Add. Maeh.. 20¢ Dec. 5 Nov. 2 so & Williams. ec .. Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Canadian Ind’1 Alco & Steel Strapping. . Q Nov. 8 Nov. 4 
he Nov. 30 Nov. 20 Q Nov. 8 Nov. 4 
Canada Wire & Cable B.......50¢ Dec. 15 Nov. 30 Sioux icity" a & E. Co.. -..20@ .. Nov. 11 Oct. 31 
$2 Q Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1.75 Q Nov. 11 Oct. 31 
Caterpillar Tractor ...........50¢ Nov. 30 Nov. 15 Smith mee Pett & Viwicesss 40e .. Oct. 26 Oct. 22 
Cent. Vermont P. S. pf. Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 Dee 4 
EE RRS -- Dec. 12 Nov. 12 So. “calif. Edison ‘‘B’’ pf...87%e Q Dee. 15 Nov. 20 
Cons. Edison N. Y...... Q Dee. 16 Nov. 8 So. Calif. Water 6% pf...... 37%e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre .. 5e .. Nov. 29 Nov. 15 Stewart Warner ... eooeae® «. Dee. 1 Nev. § 
Crown Zellerbach pf..... $1.25 Q@ Dec. 1 Nov. 13 Standard Water Co. Q Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
Curtis Publishing $4 pr. pf....75¢e .. Jan. 1 5 7 ee Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
35c Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Oct. 24 
Detroit Gasket eS ae 30ec Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 Texas Pac. Coal & Oil Q Dec. 2 Nov. 9 
oe, errr ana 20c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 9 Texas Gulf Producing -- Dec. 14 Nov. 15 
i re $5 .. Nov. 20 Nov. 9 Tide Water Assoc. Oi Q Dec. 2 Nov. 8 
Eagle Picher Lead..........00. 20c .. Dec. 16 2 Todd- ‘Johnson D. D. 
25¢ .. Nov. 25 Nov. 14 Se 37%e Q Dee. 20 Nov. 15 
Fairbanks Morse 9 23%e S Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
Fall River Gas Works... . 28 Uv. 8. i) hk re 50e .. Jan. 1 Dee. 16 
Fallst: aff Brewing ... 16 Steel Dec. 20 Nov. 20 
0 6% . 18 Do p Q Nov. 20 Nov. 1 
Freeport Sulphur ........- . 15 Vogt Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Oct. 25 Oct. 16 Universal Ins. Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Gen’| -- Nov. 30 Nov. 9 $1 Nov. 30 Nov. 8 
oodyear Tire & ¢ Dec. 16 Nov. 15 Nov. 30 Nov. 8 
25 Q Dee. 16 Nov. 15 Wilson. 50¢ Nov. 9 Nov. 7 
Gt. Lakes Engineer. Works....40c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 24 Accumulated 
Hamilton Watch pf.......... $1.50 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 Amer. Locomotive pf........... $2 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 6 
Hammond Instrument 6% pf...75¢ Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Asso. Dry Goods 2nd pf...... $1.75 .. Dee. Nov. 15 
Hazel Atlas Glass........... 1.25 Q Jan. Dec. 13 Cooper-Bessemer pr. pf...... 31.88 .. Nov. 22 Nov. 
Indiana Assoc. Tel. ” pf....$1.50 Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Felin & Co. (J. J.) pf....... $1.75 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
I $1.25 Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Grand Union Co. (arrear ctfs.). 
Ngersol] Rand ........seeeeeee $2... Dec. Nov. 4 | Canada Cement pf........... 1.25 .. Dec. 20 Nov. 30 
Tonrite Ironer Co..........+..-! Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Int’l Railways Cent. Am. pf..$1.25 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 6 
Kan. Pipe Line & Gas pf...37%e Q Jan. 2 Dec. 14 | Kelsey-Hayes cl. ‘‘A’’.......... $1 Dec. Nov. 20 
LS see 30¢ .. Dec. 12 Nov. 29 | National Tea pf...........--.. 55e .. Nov. 25 Nov. 6 
Le Tourneau 25e Q Dec. 3 Nov. 9 | Oxford Paper $5 pref.....--- $1.25 Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
iggett & Myers Tob........... $1 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 | Phoenix Hosiery Df... s5++- Tie .. Dee. 1 Nov. 19 
une B $1 Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 Poor & Co. $1. 1 Nov. 15 
Q Dec. 2 Nov. 9 | Reed-Prentice 7% pf........... $5 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 28 
Lunkenheimer Co. ........00¢ 25c .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 United Gas Corp. $7 pf...... $2.25 .. Dec. 2 Nov. 8 
Luzerne County G. & E. $7 
MPA, sccacasaevatasuasne $1.75 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 Extra 
Do $6 1st ae $1.50 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
...50e .. Nov. 15 Nov. Freeport Sulphur ............. 50c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Manhattan Shirt Q Dec. 2 Nov. 12 Liggett Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
McGraw Hill 15¢c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 19 Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Mid-Cont. Petroleum ......... 40c Dec. 2 Nov. Loblaw idite Dec. 2 Nov. 9 
sine 25e Dec. 20 Nov. 19 Manhattan Girt Oc .. Dec. 2 Nov. 12 
Missouri Utilities pf........- $1.75 Q Dee. Nov. 20 ee ere $1.25 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 8 
Q Dee. 10 Nov. 20 Sylvanite Gold 5e .. Dec. 28 Nov. 6 


NOVEMBER 6, 1940 


About The Coming 
Factograph Manual? 


REVISED "STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL" 
{ready about Nov. 12). Reprints all regular 
Stock Factographs from FINANCIAL WORLD 
from March 22, 1939 to November 13, 1940. 
Here is priceless information for the careful 
investor. 1650 regular and condensed Facto- 
graphs fully indexed—thumo-nail statistical 
analyses of every company with stocks listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb, 


paper covers, $3.85. (Subscription $7.50 for 
four consecutive Factograph Books, saving 
$7.90.) 


BOOKS FOR INVESTORS: 


"10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS AND 
DIVIDENDS" (1940) Tabulation of year-to- 
year earnings and dividends (1930 to 1939) 
for all stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
paper covers, $1.00. Keen investors will refer 
to these comparative records again and again. 


"COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON 
SENSE" by Clark Belden. A business man tells 
his experiences with the Dow Theory and stock 
speculation; 336 pages $3.00. 


"STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE" 
by R. W. Schabacker. A most comprehensive 
work on every phase of market activity. Im- 
portant chapters on chart reading, chart 
trading, technical market action; 875 pages, 
out of print; sound used copy $7.50. 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE" by Orline D. Foster. 
Signals of the ticker tape to watch for (indi- 
cating change in market trend, etc.) and how 
to interpret those signals; 113 pages, $5.00. 


"STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" 
(Revised) by Frederic Drew Bond. The factors 
that make stock prices go up and down. 
When published one authority called this, 
“greatest book ever written on stock specu- 
lation"; 211 pages, $2.50. 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECAST- 
ING" (1928) by Warren F. Hickernell. Story 
of "Mississippi Bubble", “South Sea Bubble” 
and other historic panics; analysis of business 
conditions and trends as basis of stock market 
forecasting. 2 volumes, 910 pages, published 
at $12.00; special price, $2.00. 


FREE ON REQUEST: 
(1) List of Books on "Stock Speculation" 


(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly 
"Stock Charts" 


(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Invest- 
ment" 


(4) List of Books and Charts on 
Wheat and Commodities" 


(5) Sample Ruled Forms from "Mi-Reference” 
and “My Finances"—Personal Investment 
Record Books. 


“Trading in 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is 
Received. Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City 
Add 2%, Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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American Coal Co. of Allegany County 


General Gas & Electric Corporation 


Datc revised to October 30, 1940 


Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey. Business originally established in 1854. ( ACL) 
Main office: McComas, West Virginia. Annual meeting: Thursday before 

last Friday in March. Number of stockholders: about 200. 


Digest: Leases about 8,000 acres of coal lands in West 
Virginia and Maryland from Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., pay- 
ing 10 cents per ton on coal mined and shipped, and 15 cents 
per ton on coke. Leases expire 1968. A minor part of revenues 
is derived from store operations, sale of electric power, rentals 
and royalties. Financial condition is satisfactory and dividends 
were paid in every year from 1910 to 1936. However, smaller 
production and higher costs have cut profits in last decade and 
earnings prospects are not regarded as encouraging. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share.... $3.26 $0.97 D$4.06 D$2.50 D$6.43 D$4.69 ee 

Dividends paid ...... 3.50 4.00 2.00 None None None *None 
rice Range 

35% 34% 35% 29 20 17% *138 

22 30 27 20% 13% 9 “9 


“To October 30. 1940. 


Follansbee Steel Corporation 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 
Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as successor through reorganization to Fol- 


lansbee Brothers Company. Latter was incorporated 1894 in Pennsylvania. (FLZ) 
Business originally established 1812. Office: Third & Liberty Avenues, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in March. 

tPreferred stock 5% non-cum. conv. ($100 par)..........cceeecsecssceees 25,472 shs 
Common stock ($10 par).......... 217,504 shs 


*Notes payable to banks totaled $2,055,000. fCallable at 102; cumulative after 
January 1, 1942; convertible into 3 shares of common after December 31, 1940. 

Digest: A small steel producer with plants in Ohio and West 
Virginia capable of producing 200,000 tons of steel ingots and 
147,800 tons of finished steel annually. Finishing capacity is 
concentrated in sheets and tin plate. Company owns coal 
mines but no blast furnaces or iron ore properties. Despite 
recent plant modernization, attainment of a strong competi- 
tive status will be difficult. 


*RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE — COMMON: 


Years ended December 31: 1935 1936 1937 938 1939 1940 

Deficit per share............ 29 tD$1.52 §D$1.05 
Price Range: 

63% 11% 9% 45% 5 #7% 

2% 3% 1% 1% 1% 


*Predecessor company through 1939. Not reported. tBased on present company’s 
capitalization. §First four months. #To October 30. 1940. 


Schulte Retail Stores Corporation 


Data revised to October 30. 1940 


incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as holding company. Office, 386 Broadway, (SHO) 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. 

*Capitalization: Funded debt (excl. real estate mtges.).............0000es0eee- None 


*As of December 31, 1938 (latest available) outstanding real estate mortgages 
totalled $581,280. 7Callable at $120 a share. 


Digest: Through subsidiaries, operates a chain of some 206 
retail stores located chiefly in the larger cities of the East. 
Middle West, South and Southwest. Known chiefly as one of 
the largest factors in the retail tobacco trade, company in 
recent years has followed a program of diversification. A 
limited number of stores have been remodeled and now sell 
miscellaneous men’s furnishings, small home wares and 
specialty merchandise. Petitioned for reorganization under 
section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act on June, 1936; no plan has 
yet been consummated. Last dividend payments: preferred, 
January, 1932 (preferred dividend arrears approximated $72 
a share in October, 1940); common, March, 1929. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share... D$1.88 D$1.73 D$3.14 D$0.49 D$0.76 D$0.77 *D$0.55 
Range: 
ckoesenesee g 4% 4% 3% 1% 1 +% 
3 1% 1% % 


“Ist 7 months to July 31. To October 30, 1940. 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor to a company of the same (GGS 
name incorporated in 1922. Office: 902 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in June. 

Capitalization: Parent company funded debt.............sceceeeeeeeeese $1,079,366 
tPrior preferred stock $5 cum. (no par).. 60,000 ghs 
*Preferred stock $8 cum. (no par) ‘ 

+Preferred stock $7 cum. (no par) 
iPreferred stock $6 cum. ‘‘A’’ (no par).. 335, 814 shs 
tPreferred stock $6 cum. ‘‘B’’ (no par). . 283,990 shs 
Class A common stock (no -4,910,936 shs 

*Callable at $125. #Callable ot $110. tCallable at $105. 


Digest: A holding company whose subsidiary operating 
companies supply electric light and power, gas and other 
utility services along the Atlantic seaboard including parts 
of Del., Md., Va. N. C., S. C. Ga. and Fla. Controlled by 
Associated Gas & Electric Corp. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCKS: 


$5 Prior Preferred: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share.. = $16.09 $19.76 $14.19 $25.05 t$11.52 


paid > 1.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 14.75 
8, $7 and $6 Preferreds: 
Combined earnings. D$0.30 D$0.02 1.33 1.35 0.84 1.83 70.60 


Dividends, $8 pfd. None None None *2.00 None None tNone 
Dividends, $7 pfd. None None None “1.75 None None tNone 


None None None *1.50 None None tNone 
Price Range $6 A 

19-6% 15%-8 71-14 64%-33 50-25 65%-39 = 144-28 
A Common: 
Deficit per share... D$0.85 D$0.82 D$0.64 D$0.63 D$0.70 D$0.57 
Price Range ..... 1%-% 1%-% 3%-% 1%-% 1%-% 


*Paid in script. Twelve months ended June 30, 1940. ¢To October 30, 1940. 

NOTE: Approximate arrears on preferred stocks to October 23, 1940: $8 preferred, 
$60 = share; $7 prefered, $52.50 per share; $6 preferred (series A and B), $45 
per share. 


Gold & Stock Telegraph Company 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 


Incorporated: 1867, New York. Office: 60 Hudson Street, New York City. (GSX) 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in September. Number of stockholders 

‘October 31, 1940): 624. 


Digest: Incorporated to operate a market ticker and quota- 
tion service. Properties are leased until 1981 to The Western 
Union Telegraph Co. at a rental equivalent to 6% on the capital 
stock. Western Union controls the company through owner- 
ship of 29,476 shares of the outstanding capital stock. Com- 
pany does not publish financial reports. 


RENTAL RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 *1940 
ee eee $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
Price Range: 
OO” Seer 92% 103 105 118 115 85 86 *90 
66 77 104 116 8314 60% 70 


*To October 30, 1940. 


Simms Petroleum Company 


Data revised to October 30, 1940 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: 1 South William Street, New (SMP) 
York City. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1939): about 2,000. 


Digest: Formerly engaged, through a subsidiary, in all 
branches of the oil industry, but refining and marketing 
operations were suspended in 1934, and in 1935 entire stock 
of the operating subsidiary was sold to Tide Water Associated 
Oil and stockholders voted dissolution of Simms Petroleum. 
Company now is in process of liquidation. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ee STOCK: 
Years ended Dec 31, 1934: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
*Earned per share.. $0.35 D$0.01 D$0.06 D$0.04 D$0.04 ae. 
+Dividends paid... 0.55 11.75 2.25 2.25 1.00 

Price Range: , 
17% 18% 6% 4% 3% 8% §2% 
4% 3% 2% 2% 2% §15 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. Of which $11.25 in 1935 and entire 1926-4! 
payments were liquidating dividends. {First 6 months. §To October 30, 1940. 
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BUSINESS BOOM 


~ CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


40 Weeks to October 5 
1940 1939 


dollars, is estimated at $400 million 
for 1940, against $200 million in 
1939. This group is also at a new 
high, and will expand production 
further in 1941. Chemicals and tex- 
tiles are close to previous peaks. 

These groups are heavily weighted 
in the FRB index, and properly so. 
Their importance in the economy as 
a whole is obviously much greater 
than that of numerous smaller 
groups, such as locomotive and rail- 
road car manufacturing, which are 
accorded small weights. But admit- 
ting the great differences in relative 
importance, it is nevertheless inter- 
esting to observe the effects of the 
change in the base period upon such 
industries, and also the relations of 
the new base period to the new in- 
dustry series which were not included 
in the old index. 


CHANGED BASE 


The base for the old index was 
1923-25 equals 100; for the new, 
1935-39 average equals 100. Be- 
cause the production of locomotives 
has been far below normal in recent 
years, the use of a 1935-39 base 
period results in a much more favor- 
able showing than continued use of 
the old 1923-1925 base. In the old 
index, the highest level for locomo- 
tive production in the eight months 
August, 1939-March, 1940 (a period 
of fairly rapid expansion in rail 
equipment activity), was 24. In the 
new series, the average for the same 
eight months is close to 100. (In 
this instance, the argument is weak- 
ened to some extent because of the 
fact that the heavy purchases of rail 
equipment in the years following the 
end of wartime government operation 
of the railroads established a high 
base in 1923-25; nevertheless, it is 
generally indicative of the position in 
the new index of industries which 
have operated at rates unquestionably 
below any reasonable concept of 
normal in 1939 and 1940.) 

The same observations apply in 
greater or less degree to some of the 
new series not included in the old 
index, such as railroad cars and brick 
production. On the other hand, most 
of the new series represent industries 
which have grown very rapidly over 


NOVEMBER 6, 1940 


$1.74 $1.70 
2.40 1.04 

12 Months to September 30 

Anchor Hocking Glass............. . 1.50 AT 
Baldwin Locomotive ... = 1.04 D0.71 
Continental Can ...... kate 2.82 2.32 
Eastern Gas & Fuel pl3.47 p3.07 


2.74 4.20 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron D1.67 D4.03 
9 Months to September 30 
Abbott Laboratories .............. F 2.51 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Amer. Airlines ..... 
Amer. Bosch 
Amer. Home Products 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. 
Amer. S 
Anaco 


ou 


Blumenthal (Sidney) 
Bohn Aluminum & 


be 
z 
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Bridgeport Brass ......... eens 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Central 
City Auto Stamping. 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze......... 
Climax Molybdenum .............. 
Commercial Credit 


Commonwealth & Southern......... 
Conde Nast Publishing............ 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y....... 
Consolidated Film Industries....... 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg............. 


Easy Washing Machine............ 
General Printing Ink............. 
General Railway Signal........... 
General Theatres Equipment....... 
Gillette Safety Razor.............. 
Houdaille-Hershey .............. 
Household Finance ............... 
Inspiration Consol. Copper......... 
International Business Machine.... 


AN 


International Silver 
Jones & Laughlin Steel............ 


EARNED PER SHARE 


9 Months to September 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 


$2.37 2.57 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit .............. 1.07 1.04 
Maytag Co. ..... 0.17 D0.01 
Midland Steel 2. 2.59 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... 2. 
1.28 
National Cash Register............ 0. 0.80 
National Distillers .. 1. 1. 

National Supply Dd. Di. 

Natomas Co. ........ = 0. 0. 

New York City Omnibus........... 3. 3. 

New York & Honduras Rosario Mg. 2. 3.45 
Newport Industries 0. 0.43 
Nobiitt-Sparks ...... 2. 2.16 
Norwich Pharmaca! .. 0. 0.69 
Otis Elevator ...... 1.06 


PUM 


Panhandle Producing & Refining... 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand.......... 
Peoples Drug Stores.... sa 
Pittsburgh Coal .. 


Puget Sound Pulp & Timber....... 
Quaker State Oil Refining......... 
Ritter Dental Mfg. “aes 
Ruberoid 
Savage Arms ..... 
Seaboard Oil of Delaware. . 


Si 

Skelly Oil 
Southern California Edison. . 
Thatcher Mig. 
CO. 

Tide Water Asso. Oil re 
Union Carbide & Carbon.......... 
Union Oil of California............ 


& 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke........ D0. D2.03 
0.12 D0.24 
West Virginia Coal & Coke....... D0.22 D0.62 
6.15 D0.03 

6 Months to September 30 
American Type Founders.......... D0.006 0.03 
MeIntyre Porcupine ...... wee 2.45 2.27 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol 1.0) 


00 
3 Months to September 30 
Amer. Hide & Leather............ DO0.46 0.09 


Bower Roller Bearing............. 0.87 0.66 
Kayser (Julius) .... wa 0.06 0.28 
Motor Products ‘a D1.03 D1.04 
Procter & Gamble.......... adee 0.6 1.06 

36 Weeks to September 8 
(Prank G.). D0.17 *0.07 


12 Months to August 3 
Sherman-Williams ............... 5.9 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube........ 


i 
a 5.96 
8 Months to August 3! 
12 Months to July 3! 
3.38° 0.21 

7 Months to July 3! 
Addressograph-Multigraph ........ 0.78 


b—Class B_ stock. 
months to September 30, 1939. 


p—Prior preference stock. *—9 
D—Deficit. 


the past year or two: aircraft, ma- 
chinery, glass containers, rayon, 
chemicals, gold production and cer- 
tain types of manufactured food prod- 
ucts. These industries generally 
show big increases in current pro- 
duction in relation to a 1935-39 base. 

The selection of a recent base 
period is entirely logical for indus- 
tries of this general classification, 
and there are also good arguments 
predicated upon recency and other 
grounds for a 1935-39 base for any 
major index, including mature as 
well as relatively youthful industries. 
“Tt is neither predominantly a period 
of very high business activity nor one 
of very low business activity.” It 
covers three censuses of manufac- 


tures and the decennial census of 
population (1939). There is every 
reason why young and vigorous in- 
dustries should be given adequate 
representation in an up-to-date index. 

On the other hand, it is at least 
questionable that the selection of the 
new and more recent base period im- 
proves the index as a basis for com- 
parison between current business ac- 
tivity and the peak year 1929, which 
so many individuals, especially in the 
political field, like to use as a bench- 
mark. 


x 


Comparisons with national income esti- 
mates and the implications of population 
growth will be discussed in Part III of this 
study, appearing in an early issue. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct, 28 
1 1939 
Miscellaneous 
tAuto Production (U.S.A)...... 117,080 114,672 78,210 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,711 2,687 2,538 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 95.7 94.9 91.0 
Total Carloadings (cars).... 837,561 813,909 829,358 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 
81.4 81.2 82.4 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbis.)..... 3,640 3,668 3,499 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 80,891 81,656 72.944 
7Gas & Fue! Oil Stocks (bbls.) 157,368 156,982 153,794 
Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 2 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,796 $2,308 $3,020 
(Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 8,506 2,275 2.929 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,368 1,378 1,781 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 150.9 146.4 133.0 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 226.6 226.2 180.8 
*Daily average, +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 
the beginning of the following week. 000,000 omitted. 
#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: Oct. 29 Oct, 22 Oct. 31 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 21.50 21.75 22.75 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.12 0.12% 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.2032 0.2050 0.2065 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.) 0.14% 0.14 0.10% 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0690 0.0680 0.0840 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 — 
Wheat (per bushel)........... 1.04% 1.07 8g 1.05 5g 
GSuear, Raw (per ib.).....--...- 0.0285 0.0282 0.0290 
Federal Reserve Reports oct. 23 16 Oct. 25 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, 000 tne A 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,746 4,722 4,292 
Total Brokers’ LOaAns........-. 420 437 593 
Other Loans for Securities..... 454 458 510 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,934 11,888 10,854 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,665 3,637 3,324 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 21,643 21,317 18,721 
Total Time Deposits.........-. 5,355 5,353 5,251 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 297 307 467 
Reserve System 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,388 2,481 2,771 
Total Money in Circulation.... 8,236 8,229 7,302 


Monthly 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 

Chesapeake & Qhio........... 
Delaware & Hudson.......... 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New , Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette 
Western Maryland 
Southern District 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & 
Southern Ry. System.......... 
Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 
Chicago & North Western..... 
Great Northern 


Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System....... 
Union Pacific 
Western Pacific . 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco....... 
St. Louis-Southwestern 
Texas & 


. 


Oct. 19 


29,583 


Week Ended 


1940 


Oct. 


58,134 
33,760 
13,911 
16, 887 


10,840 


16,354 
38,890 
28,062 
15,009 
40,344 


Oct. 21 
1939 


63 1516 


11 


15,372 
41,100 
32,102 
14,083 
41,763 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 


conditions. 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 


(Compiled from 


Indicators en (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Indicators —SEPTENBER— 
2 *$44,105 *$41,025 280 420 Contract 
Advertising Lineage: | Awards 

Monthly Magazines.. 759,494 783,169 (thousands of dollars) 

Women’s Magazines.. 722,728 669,289 260 PRODUCTION 400 Federal ............ $34,288 $8,224 
Shipbuilding Contracts: rar 26,485 5,7 

Number of Vessels... 329 179 240 bi A 380 Coal & Coke Production: 

Total Tonnage....... / Ae of tons) 99.418 

Financing ....... *68.0 *16.0 220 360 Anthracite 4,053 84 
Magazine Advertising: \ Beehive Coke ...... 27 7 

Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 900,739 772 360 " \ 4 340. Pig Iron Activity: 

Trade Papers (pages) 9,529 9,178 z 200 7 rey Production (Net tons) 4.18 #3,99 
Radio Broadcast Sales: VY Blast Furnaces 190 138 

*3.11 *256 180 — t 3205 Consumption ....... *3.9 *3.0 

0.28 *0.21 a w Slab Zine Movement 
Machine Tool Activity: 1 “>. / 300 (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 

Index fe of Capacity) 94.9 74.6 & 160 Production 53,119 42.238 
Crude Rubber (long tons .82 69 

Consumption ....... 50,206 51,402 re) Stocks on Hand...... 30,965 95,615 

78. 792 37 669 x 140}——-}- 200 ,. Newsprint, No. America: 

Stocks on Hand..... 241,358 136,824 a Production (tons) .. 390,200 357,929 
Shoe Output (pairs)...  %*35.0 36.4 Z 260 Z Stock on Hand (tons) 177,542 217,580 

Cigarettes (units) ...*14,889.8 *14,789.9 a ele H INVEN 1 

Cigars (Units) “475.7 *486.9 eis of Consumption ...-.-. “30.8 *34.3 

Washing Machines .. 149,002 138.572 60 H 200 Smperte 39.569 

Vacuum Gisdners 138923 120,708 In Storage 27-760 
40 180 In Transit 22'800 39,400 

Freight (tons) ..... 1,267,929 1,283,937 1932 '33 ‘34 ‘35 '36 ‘37 '38 '39:) FMAMJ J ASOND! Fluid Milk Sales: 
Farm Income — Total H I 

(incl, Subsidies) ..... *901 1940 : *6.42 

Farm Subsidies 7" *66 *55 ement Output 8. 13.1 é 

*Millions. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. fAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 
Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. {American Trucking Association (223 carriers in 38 states and District of Columbia). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES — Vol. of Sales. ————-CHARACTER OF 


1940 RRs Utilities 
Oct. 

24.. 131.36 28.65 22.13 
25.. 131.16 28.57 22.27 
a 132.26 28.65 22.13 
28.. 131.77 28.46 22.33 
29.. 132.19 28.52 22.49 
30.. 132.98 28.90 22.74 


(Shares) 


539,870 
518,660 
418,070 
470,640 
586,065 
674,070 


Issues 
Traded 


No. No. of Total Un- New 
Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs 
163 366 184 13 4 
250 260 189 11 5 
333 100 179 16 0 
171 324 192 11 3 
299 210 214 19 3 
7 L62 191 12 2 


Average 
40 


Bonds 


Value of 
Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 


$6,080,000 
5,520,000 


5.190.000 
10,000 


= 

58,090 

34.078 
13,392 15,433 i 
16,611 18,971 
28,109 5,404 29,882 
25,426 25,522 29,504 ve: 

25,283 24,677 24,130 
86,773 86,506 91,363 
17,617 17,213 20,072 
117,552 117,674 128,531 

12,321 12,234 13,259 
15,739 15,294 
10,135 
16,254 
38,951 
28,792 
15,224 
41,077 

6,387 6,297 6391 
30,862 31,197 32,453 
2 OF 43,102 42,513 
30,514 29,551 

16,513 18,253 
31,077 30,055 31,188 a 
29,524 28,809 31,324 
23,581 23,083 24,124 
5,321 5,472 6,370 = 

9,988 8,207 9,765 ia 
: 44,811 44,638 45,139 
33,313 30,657 34,498 
5,545 5,498 4,959 
4,271 4,402 4355 

7,918 8,267 7,835 fi 
28,132 27,394 27,727 
; 14,048 13,908 14,228 Le 
6,073 5,891 5,775 
8,494 8,285 9,274 

‘ 

~ Oct. 2 
44.4 9. 
44.74 612 89.96 2,940,000 ..26 
44.52 687 89.82 
44.67 723 89.76 
45.03 724 89.87 
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ee 


5 
5 
7 
8 
5 
4 


(Part 5) 
Brewing Corp. of America— ; 


ow 
w 
Par $3) High 
Low 
rass— 
Low 
ow 
Brivgs Manufacturing .................. High 
Low 
Low 
Bristol-Myers ........ High 
Low 
Brocklyn Union Gas............. .. High 
Low 
Low 
Ww 
Low 
Low 
Low 
udd Wheel ...... High 
Low 
(After 300% Stock Div.)............. High 
Low 
Low 
Low 
High 
Low 
Burroughs Adding Mach................ High 
ow 
(After 100% Stock Div.)............ High 
Low 
Bush Terminal ............ ... High 
Low 
Low 
Butler Brothers ..... . High 
Low 
Low 
Low 
High 
(Paid 100% stock div., Mar. 1, 1929). 
California Packing ..... 
Low 
Callahan Zinc-Lead— 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon............ High 
Low 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale................. High 
LOW 


Canada Southern Railway............... High 


Low 

Canadian Pacific Railway— 
(Par $100) 
.OwW 


(Par 925). <a 
Low 

Low 


‘Up to October 26, 1940. +tAfter allotment 
expired June 12, 1929. 


PRESS 
J. O'BR 


—— VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE —#— 


1929 1930 1931 


2214 14 
5% 6% 
9 4% 

3 3 

100 112 77 

bid 100 50 
63% 25% 22% 

VY 12% 7% 
43% 35% 244 
173% 

248% 178% 
99 72% 
51% 42 451% 
36 3334 3234 
55%4 91 15 
16% 80 2% 
4234 31% 20% 
14 11% 314 
6& 
345% er 

1277% 1634 5% 

7h, 3 

108% 
33 1434 13 

734 6%4 25% 
5434 74 23 
25 9% 35% 
401% 1534 
20 31 

3293 

234 
967% 51% 3214 
25 10 
8914 9314 31 
311%4 87% 55% 
45 17% 
44 134 

9% 4% 234 

2 14 1 

192% 11234 6934 
50 33% 107% 
86% 231% 7% 
1554 4 % 

ATK 7714 53 
6314 4114 8 

4 2% 13% 

1 
617% 333% 11% 
25 734 3 
4914, 30 165% 
19 10 534 
“9834 75% 45 
45 3014 1034 
61% 60 bid 
5414 56 30 bid 

2697% 

185 


52% 453% 


35% 10% 
48% 344% 25 
27 16% 17 


1932 


205% 


23% 
10% 


1933 


9% 


Rw 


20% 


3534 
14 


1934 


TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGES OF 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


S\N 


16 
107% 
6834 
37 


1937 


17% 
6% 

61% 

28 


1938 


mo mS 


5 
42 
21 


6% 
3% 


414 
292 


6% 


wy! 


vw 


Nw 


654 
234 
40" 
29, 


to Common Stockholders at $10 a share on basis of 2 new shares for each share held June 11, 1929; rights 


434 47% 134 3% 7% 734 7 
34 1"% 4 5% 454 
7 17% 187% 23% 16 15% 
3 5% 12% 7 53% 7% 8 
14% 2834 5534 647% 597% 3734 31% 2334 
% 2% 12 43% 18 12% 16%. 13% 
10% 1834 27 35 69 53% 40% 41 395« 
4 14 234% 47 2 20 31 
37% 42 501% 47 43 53 5334 
ve ae 25 26 3034 41 28 28 41% 38 es 
8914 881, 8014 37 2334 30% 
46 46 43 4414 15% 16% 135@ 13% 
36% 5374 61 6334 655% 50 41 41, 37% 
23 281, 45 53 45 34 2734 31% 
18% 107¢ 22% 241% 25% 201, 
1% 134 4 3% 81% 6 95% 14% 
12% 934 8% 23% «13% 10% 
1% 2 21, 876 6% 3% 7 6% 
3% 97% 734 934 157% 14% 8 = 
34 3 914 2% 3%4 4 3 
4% 534 5% 1434 14 13 34 6%4 6% 
% 2 83% 2% 3 3% 
8 13% 1514 24% 35% 30 34% 
2% 21, 574 2034 151% 20 
3% 5 1434 5954 65%4 344 33 
11% th 27% 334 11% 2414 21" 1754 
13% 2074 1934 28 3414 355% 221% 1834 121% 
61s 101% 25 15 14% 11 74 
2134 g 37% 3% 9 11%4 314 
3 1 %4 1 214 134 11%4 
6% 12" 1674 18% 10 9% 
1%, 4 754 5% 554 534 
2 3% 654 914 5 6% 
1% 254 2% 2% 2% 
7 1334 16% 6 7 
31% 8 3334 34% 22 17% 151% 
1 334 15% 12% 13 11% 9 
19 3434 4434 42, 4834 484 30 2674 
734 1834 30% 30% 18% 15% 13%4 14 
1 1% 3 6% 3% 17% 
% 54 1 1 56 1 
8 934 654 6% 16% 201% 1034 1056 8% 
134 2 234 23% 5% 4 5% 47% 454 
9% 16% 1574 33% 40% 37% 20% 17% 191% 
2 6 7% 30 10 854 91% 11 
ae 15 4114 291 1754 3034 38%4 21% 203% 231 
CMM 50 52 561% 56% 61 63 50 49 40 Wie 
2114 38 491 52 30 37 36 34 
A. 


@ Actual color photograph—Frank Brown. tobacco warehouseman. shows a visitor come fine golden leaf 


GiRL: Mr. Brown, what counts most in a cigarette? 
MR. BROWN: Why—it’s the tobacco, of course. 
GIRL: So that’s why you smoke Luckies? 

MR. BROWN: Right! And most other independent tobacco experts do too! 


M EN like Frank Brown...who spend buyers can select leaf that is ripe and mel- 


a their lives buying, selling and han- — low yet milder —low in nicotine con- 
; dling tobacco...know that Luckies get tent. For genuine mildness, why not 
the finer leaf —and Luckies’ finer tobac- — smokethesmoke tobacco experts smoke? 
: cos mean less nicotine! Ask tor Lucky Strike today! 


The more you smoke, the more you 
x want a cigarette of proven mildness. So * NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 
iF remember: authoritative tests reveal that From January 1958 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 

for more than two years, the nicotine dati 

the 9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
content of Luckies has been 12" less than 90.58% lees than Qrend 
4 the average ot the 4 other leading brands 15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 
—less than any one of them.* 4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 

You see. Luckies scientifically analyze For this period Lucky Strike has had an average 
nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 

tobacco samples betore buying. So our 


With men who know tobacco best- its LUCKIES 2 tol 


er is 
z 
H 3 = 
{2 
a 
i 


